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THE ANGLO-SAXON WRIT 


The importance the sealed writ instrument 
executive government England matter common 
has been described ‘the greatest English 
contribution the ‘fons origo later English 
diplomatic and Anglo-Saxon England’s ‘most notable 
contribution the science “The writ and the 
seal pendent’, has been ‘are contributions the civiliza- 
tion western Europe scarcely less important than the Era 
the Incarnation which was the discovery Englishmen 
age.’ For the sealed writ, ‘apparently far advance 
continental usages’, ‘provided instrument administration 
which for the first time made effective government 
‘The writ something like became the vehicle for the inter- 
course civilized governments’,* and ‘the surest index the 
efficiency medieval administrative 

The importance the sealed writ, which makes its first 
appearance tenth-century England, therefore not confined 
its country origin. England survived the Norman 
Conquest unchanged, and became the source the charters, 
and letters-close, which the acts government 
the English kings were clothed from the twelfth century 
down the appearance secretarial instruments the 
sixteenth and departmental instruments the seventeenth 
centuries;* and such probably the most remarkable 
witness the strength and viability Anglo-Saxon institutions, 
and the continuity the machinery government before 
and after 1066. Stevenson long ago demonstrated, 
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Galbraith, op. cit., 20. 

Haskins, The Normans European History (1915), 227. 
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194 HISTORY 
the older view continental writers, epitomized that 
the Norman Conquest marks new beginning the history 
English official documents, the reverse the 
But was not merely post-conquest England that the 
Saxon writ provided written means efficient 
There doubt that the documentary usages the northem 
countries—of Denmark, Sweden and Norway—were taken 
directly from Anglo-Saxon models, probably the time 
Canute the Great; and although Sweden and Denmark 
the English forms were later challenged and displaced other 
influences—in particular, that the papal charter—coming 
way Hamburg, the metropolitan church the north, 
Norway Anglo-Saxon influence was long 
Scotland also the adoption the English sealed writ stands 
beyond all doubt, though here the borrowing probably post- 
dates the Norman The influence exerted elsewhere 
Europe the writ-form and the new type hanging 
seal devised the Anglo-Saxons for use conjunction with 
it, less direct but less certain, and its extension from 
England, after the Conquest, the continental lands the 
Anglo-Norman dynasty, and thence France, Germany and 
the appearance the short, businesslike document known 
the ‘mandate’, which first found the beginning the 
twelfth century, the closing years the reign Philip 
and becomes common under Philip Augustus 
which the seal, instead being impressed 
the continental manner, affixed Anglo-Saxon fashion 
strip parchment the foot the This 


Giry, Manuel diplomatique (1894), 795. 

Stevenson, Historical Review, (1896), 733. 

The King’s Household England before the 
(1904), pp. 198-9; Bresslau, ‘Internationale Beziehungen 
Urkundenwesen des Mittelalters’, Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung, 
58-62; Harmer, ‘The English Contribution the Epistolary Usages 
Early Scandinavian Kings’, Saga-Book the Viking Soctety, (1950), 

Lawrie, Scottish Charters (1905); cf. Anderson, Selectus 

Cf. Tessier, Diplomatique (1952), 87. 

Giry, Manuel, pp. 640, 740, 750; Prou, Recueil des actes 
(1908), pp. no. 169 (without the seal) reproduced the Ree 
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type sealing found its way into the German royal 
way France, about the middle the twelfth century, 
seems likely that its introduction was due Otto Freising, 
having probably observed the new method use during 
his sojourn France, began employ for his episcopal 
documents about 

view this extraordinarily wide and enduring influence, 
great importance trace the origins the sealed writ 
and its history Anglo-Saxon times; and probably the 
outstanding achievement, for the general historical reader, 
Miss Harmer’s new edition the surviving body 
Anglo-Saxon writs and related material that provides for 
the first time with firm foundation reliable texts, the basis 
which these wider questions can critically 
not wish imply that this the sole, even the main, 
purpose Miss Harmer’s work. England has lagged behind 
both the application the canons historical 
elaborated Ficker and Sickel, the twin founders 
the modern study records, and the systematic publication 
the documents issued the pre-Conquest and post-Conquest 
have still modern edition the charters the 
Anglo-Saxon kings comparable Liebermann’s great edition 
the Laws; and have nothing set beside the series 
Chartes published France the Académie des 
Inscriptions Belles-Lettres, the Diplomata volumes the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica. For the scholar, Miss Harmer’s 
edition the Anglo-Saxon writs important, first 
and foremost, because marks stage the filling this 
gap. still too often possible, because the lack critical 
sifting the records, find towering theories and interpreta- 
tions built upon documents which beyond all doubt are gross 
and because reliable critical edition the 


Erben, Schmitz-Kallenberg, and Redlich, Urkundenlehre, 
(1907), 227. Cf. Bresslau, op. cit., pp. 50, 56. 

Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs, Manchester Univ. Press (1952), 
604 pp., 56s. 

Cf. und Kaisertitel bei den Angelsachsen’, 
Savigny-Stiftung, Germ. Abt., (1952), 55, 56, 73. 

England, Harmer, ‘Anglo-Saxon Charters and the 
Bulletin the John Rylands Library, xxii (1938), Levison’s 
certain theories Miss Deanesly, England and the Continent 
Eighth Century (1946), pp. 174 
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196 HISTORY 
records pre-condition accurate and convincing historical 
interpretation, that Miss Harmer’s book represents Major 
advance historical scholarship. Its importance lies not 
the publication new material—only out the 121 
ments which she edits and translates have not previously been 
the elaborate critical apparatus which 
possible assess both the authenticity and the historical 
significance each individual writ, and the exem 
thoroughness with which she has examined all known traditions 
existing If, even now, there room for 
opinion concerning the authenticity and interpretation 
individual documents, this due not any deficiency Miss 
Harmer’s part—she consistently fair-minded and scrupulous 
setting out the arguments for and against each document~ 
but their character, which means always 
final judgment. any case, this matter best left 
experts diplomatic and textual criticism. the other hand 
important that the technical character Miss 
work should not allowed obscure its general 
Few general readers, all probability, will feel called upon 
study her elaborate notes and commentaries; but that does not 
mean that the book has nothing say the historian 
not specialist Anglo-Saxon records. seems worth while, 
therefore, single out for discussion the main general 
sions which Miss Harmer has drawn from her study the writs, 
and subject them historical criticism. peculiarity 
the pre-Conquest writ, written without exception the 
Anglo-Saxon language, that requires the part editor 
linguistic qualifications which few historians possess. Miss 
Harmer herself philologist, and the gain accruing from this 
fact immense. But is, course, not surprising that the 
historian, assessing the evidence from somewhat different 
stand-point, should some cases come different conclusions; 
and such differences not detract from the solid merits 
Miss Harmer’s textual work. able so, witha 
firmer basis knowledge than any his predecessors possessed, 

Nos. 31, 32, 46, 89, 120. 

have only noted one omission, viz. the interesting facsimile 
duction, including the seal, no. Public Record Office, 


Lancaster, 42/149, 165 (new foliation, 113)—a text evidently related 
but better than manuscripts and and much superior 
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due Miss Harmer’s devoted labours; her the credit 
should go. 

The instrument executive government which call the 
first appears, our certain knowledge, the reign 
Aethelred (978-1016). Two specimens survive from his 
neither indubitably authentic, but one least probably 
The form new. There direct evidence 
anything like earlier date, either England the 
continent, and perhaps its most remarkable feature, docu- 
ment, the fact that has from the beginning the character 
ofa ‘finished product’; that say, there sign develop- 
ment either style form down to—and beyond**—the 
Norman Conquest, and the ‘conventions and formulas’ which 
distinguish from other documentary forms, are employed 
throughout with extraordinary this respect 
is, imagine, unique the history documents, and leaves 
the impression more invention than development 
from existing forms. 

The description the characteristic ‘conventions and form- 
the Anglo-Saxon writ technical matter, which 
detail would out place here. But important 
note, first, that they occur throughout the writ and are not, 
for example, confined the opening protocol with its address 
and greeting; secondly, that they extend down minutiae, 
such the use the word (he greets), not grete greet), 
document etherwise written the first person; and, 
thirdly, that important see not merely which formulas 
commonly found official documents the writ includes, but 
also those which, comparison with other contemporary 
types, such the elaborate Anglo-Saxon charter (or land-book), 
excludes. From this point view, the student trained 
observe what are usually termed the ‘external’ and the ‘internal’ 
characteristics would probably pick out the 
following points characteristic the writ. First, the language, 

ould not inclined accept no. 107, regard which, 

(pp. 373-80), she leaves (p. 118) open verdict. 

London writ; Stubbs, Select Charters (9th ed.), 97. 

op. cit., 50. 


Cf. Harmer, pp. 
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which the writ always Anglo-Saxon, the language 
everyday life, time when normally official documents wer 
written Latin. Secondly, the format: namely, the fact that 
the writ was always written short strip parchment 
often four five times wide was deep, and usually 
not constituting more than four five lines text 
novel format which, may immediately added, indicate 
that the writs were written rolls parchment and the strips 
cut away from the rolls after writing. Going with this the 
extraordinary terseness and brevity formulation, age 
when verbosity and pompous phrases were the rule, particular 
the total omission the flowery exordia Anglo-Saxon 
charters and the long invocations the deity with which 
they opened. The king’s style, charters this date 
with pedantic and meaningless titles, reduced regularly 
the succinct formula: Eadward cyng, Cnut cyng; the text opens 
regularly, after the initial greeting, with the terse notification: 
cythe eow inform The form epistolary; that 
and address, and ends correspondingly with stereotyped 
valediction, God eow gehealde (God preserve you), which im- 
mediately follows the main context. The elaborate spiritual 
penalties, which figure prominently the Anglo-Saxon 
charters, are absent; apart from few cases where the king 
issues injunction ‘for the love God and me’ ‘on pain 
losing his friendship’, which not constitute separate 
‘sanction’ clause, should prepared argue against the 
authenticity all including formal invocation 
spiritual Finally, there the writ list 
witnesses and dating-clause, nor there any subscription 
either the king himself responsible member the 
royal household, such are found contemporaneous 
Frankish documents. Indeed, not the least remarkable thing 
about the writ the fact that bears—apart from the appended 
seal—no immediately identifiable evidence the face 
authenticate the eyes the recipient documentary 


Since nothing would gained for the non-specialist reader retaining 
them, have throughout transliterated the runic letters and 
the texts, ¢.g. cyde cythe. no, 26. 


Miss Harmer, pp. 67-70, appears take opposite view. 
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ression the king’s orders. This fact alone has often been 
regarded sufficient indication that the writ, the form 
which has come down us, must from the beginning have 
been sealed document; and since certain that other 
type royal document Anglo-Saxon England was sealed, 
ithas sometimes been assumed that the practice sealing 
means validation was introduced into England with the writ. 

The fact that the earliest surviving wax seal majesty dates 
from the reign the Confessor, and that the earliest writ dates 
from the reign Aethelred II, must not, course, taken, 
case, toimply that their origins may not lie considerably 
further back. One writer, indeed, goes far assert that 
‘the vernacular writ, whose origins are too early 
may well old the diploma other words, that 
its use extends back the second half the seventh century 
and the time Theodore This assertion, which 
has documentary backing, can neither proved nor dis- 
proved. Miss Harmer, the other hand, would content 
demonstrate that the writ goes back the time Alfred 
(871-899), and, since direct evidence totally lacking for the 
eighty years following Alfred’s death, she has assembled 
considerable body collateral evidence attempt 
establish her argument factual Since clearly 
some importance for the history the Anglo-Saxon kingship 
ment government the writ was introduced, this part 
her argument likely attract the widest attention and 
therefore requires critical consideration. 

The argument that the writ was use king Alfred’s day, 
not earlier, not and based upon three pieces 
evidence. The one curious and complicated 
dating from the reign Alfred’s son, Edward; but since 


Galbraith, Studies the Public Records (1948), 35. 

Cf. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 141; Levison, England and the 
Continent, 177. 

Harmer, pp. 
Stevenson, English Historical Review, xxvii (1912), Galbraith, 
The the Medieval English Kings’, Proceedings the British 
Academy, xxi (1935), 217-19. 

Facsimiles Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts (Ord. Survey, ed. Sanders), 


13; latest edition: Harmer, Select English Historical Documents (1914), 
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Bresslau** has conclusively demonstrated that this document 
cannot bear the construction put upon it, may ignored 
here, except note that provides evidence that king Edward 
possessed signet The second piece evidence 
passage Alfred’s translation St. Augustine’s 
where writes ‘your lord’s letter and his passage 
taken Professor Galbraith, and following him Miss 
Harmer, proof that ‘the royal writ under seal was 
The third, confirmative rather than demon- 
strative, and therefore less weight, the opening the 
known preface Alfred’s translation Pope Gregory 
Pastoral Care, where, already find ‘sub- 
stantially’ the common form address the Anglo-Saxon 
writ. The purpose the considerable body material brought 
together Miss Harmer for the period after Alfred’s death 
support this argument. Since she forced 
that ‘instances the use the writ protocol between king 
Alfred’s time and that Aethelred are lacking, she has turned 
literary sources, both Latin and English, particularly 
the writings Aelfric, laws, wills, declarations and letters, 
the hope finding echoes ‘writ-form’ substantiate the 
thesis continuity from Alfred’s time. criticize this evidence 
item item would tedious and out place; but the main 
general reasons for holding that unacceptable are made 
clear, any reader who desires will have difficulty apply- 
ing for himself the arguments the various texts which Miss 
Harmer has collected. 

must remember the first indeed, our 
modern phrase: ‘The Holy Writ’, reminds us—that the word 
‘writ’ (gewrit), and indeed the Latin breve, had many uses. 
Stevenson long ago pointed out, gewrit Old English might even 
stand for diploma, i.e. for the elaborate solemn The 
mere appearance the word does not, therefore, necessarily 


Op. cit., 48, his arguments are repeated Miss Harmer, Writs, 

11-13. 
Edit. Hargrove (1902), 23: ‘thines and 
hys 

Galbraith, Proceedings, 218; Harmer, 33. 

Galbraith, Proceedings, 235; Harmer, 11. 

Op. cit., pp. 15, 21. 

English Historical Review, xi, 733, 
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imply the existence the ‘highly developed’ documentary 
form, with its specific clauses, formulae and conventions, 
which term The form the writ, have seen, 
isepistolary—that say, incorporates the familiar element: 
salutem, which reaches back ancient times, and from 
which, fact, all our subsequent documentary forms deve- 
say, however, that ‘the writ simply 
not true; is, the contrary, highly specialized form 
letter singular construction, comparison with existing 
contemporaneous Anglo-Saxon letters immediately 
Most the communications private persons, which Miss 
Harmer describes writs, are fact letters and depart 
one degree another from the formulae the royal Miss 
Harmer is, course, fully cognisant this difference. Thus, 
writing the Frankish indiculus, she says explicitly that 
‘was letter rather than writ’, and elsewhere she chastises 
Bishop Stubbs for confusing ‘writings’ (‘the exact sense 
being determined the context’) and 
But she hardly seems realize how damaging this argument 
the collateral evidence for the use the ‘writ protocol’ 
the years after Alfred’s death, which she herself brings forward. 
Where, her own words, the mere insertion ‘his’ 
‘his bishop’, ‘his earls’) the address vernacular writ 
‘is sufficient arouse suspicion its authenticity’, there 
little gained listing examples the use, more less 
exactly, the ‘characteristic protocol’, ‘the name the 
writer, the person addressed, and Actually, 
any reader can quickly convince himself, what striking about 
the examples quoted Miss Harmer the degree which 
they depart from the specific form the opening protocol 
the writ. The Latin salutem Domino, salutem Christo, 
for example, precisely not the form greeting employed 
Galbraith, Studies, 35. 


good example no. 108, which Miss Harmer (p. 380) describes writ, 
but which Brunner rightly describes letter. 

27, 63. The only clear exception no. 121 (Gospatric’s writ): 

Liebermann and Bresslau had already noted, follows closely the form 
royal writ, from which evidently derived. 
Harmer, pp. 30, 57; cf. also 20, 

Harmer, pp. 22, 54. 
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the writ; gret (humbly) not gret 
(amicably); secge the, leof say you, beloved) quite 
distinct from the notification cythe inform 
while Miss Harmer’s subsequent example beginning 
all genuine writs, placing the greeting the third 
Yet, even there were exact correspondence the Opening 
formulae, would signify little; for the possibilities 
ing the common greeting were limited for all classes 
writer, and, Professor Darlington has pointed 
only those particular ‘conventions and formulas’ the writ 
which were ‘appropriate the private letter’ that find 
the documents cited Miss Harmer. Furthermore, 
unchallenged rule diplomatic, formulated Mabillon 
himself, that every document must judged, not the light 
one single characteristic, but the consideration all its 
characteristics From this point view, which still 
holds the Miss Harmer’s reliance upon one simple 
criterion, the ‘writ protocol’, misplaced; even the most 
favourable circumstances would, taken alone, insufficient 
prove, even demonstrate the likelihood of, the continued 
use the writ between the days Alfred and those 
Aethelstan. 

are therefore left with the two passages, referred 
Alfred’s versions Augustine’s and 
Gregory’s Pastoral Care. The latter requires little comment. 
Miss Harmer’s view, the formula the earliest surviving 
writ Aethelred ‘is the same King Alfred’s Preface 
the Cura Pastoralis, except that the hate the earlier 
now But confrontation the two texts scarcely bears 

Cf. Harmer, pp. 21-3. These examples must suffice; but special attention 
should drawn the two Latin letters (pp. 27-8), with which (says 
Miss Harmer) ‘we seem come within sight the Anglo-Saxon writ’: here 
both the greeting formula and the ‘intitulation’ ‘inscription’ the royal 
title) are widely different from anything found any genuine writ. 

English Historical Review, 430. 


uno solo characterismo, sed omnibus simul 


Cf. Bresslau, Handbuch der (1912), 27-8. 
Above, 200. 
Harmer, 16. 
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this judgment. The opening protocol the writ takes 


the form:54 
‘Aethelred cynig gret Aelfric ealdorman and Wulmaer and 

Aethelweard and ealle tha thegenas Hamtunscire frunlice. 

And cythe the and eow eallum 
The preface the Pastoral Care, the other hand, 

‘Aelfred kyning hateth gretan Waerferd biscep his wordum 

evident that the latter text contains greeting and 
notification terms reminiscent those the later writ; 
but, the words and phrases which have picked out 
italic show, the discrepancies are too considerable for the general 
resemblance probative, except far may provide 
incidental support for other more incisive evidence. What, 
then, the other evidence? Miss Harmer appears have 
doubt that when Alfred his translation Augustine’s 
Soliloguies, speaks aerendgewrit and the two words 
‘are used together designate document with seal’; 
and she has hesitation translating the phrase aerendgewrit 
and insegel ‘sealed letter’ and ‘sealed letter Never- 
theless, the weight both the evidence and authority 
against her. First all, must remarked that speak 
Alfred’s ‘own allusion the aerendgewrit and insegel’, 
Alfred says specifically: ‘if you receive your lord’s 
that his construction disjunctive that conjunctive, 
that referring two separate things. Furthermore, 
although lord could, course, mean ‘king’, and often 
did, its meaning might much and therefore 
possible that Alfred was referring not the ‘writ admin- 
istrative instrument’, Miss Harmer but the ordinary 
means communication between nobleman and his depend- 
ents. This, however, Miss Harmer herself observes, normally 
took the form message accompanied token’—usually 
signet-ring—‘to identify the fact, the very 


395 (no. 107). should not myself have chosen this writ 
since its authenticity seems very doubtful; cf. above 197, 


Edit. Sweet, Early English Text Society, xlv (1871), 

Harmer, pp. 11, 16, 24, 25. Cf. above, 37. 

Cf. for example Loyn, English Historical Review, (1953), 520. 
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word aerendgewrit, which Alfred uses, normally means 
Alfred himself, when writes that ‘Augustine brought 


this message the islanders over the salt sea from the 


uses refer the entire text the Pastoral Care; perhaps, 
Professor Potter points out, means the very manuscript 
which Augustine brought with him another 
occasion used Alfred designate the entire epistle 
St. interpret the word, even juxtaposition 
with insegel, referring ‘writ’ ‘administrative instrument’ 
therefore too restrictive. Furthermore, the word 
the almost unanimous view the experts, means this 
period not ‘seal’ but ‘signet’ possible, 
but means certain, that its meaning may have been ex- 
tended some time before the Norman but fair 
say that the commonly accepted meaning the word 
insegel borne out the Fonthill document Edward the 
Elder’s reign which reference has been made 
Here, long communication addressed king Edward, 
related the involved story certain Helmstan, who lost his 
property for theft, and was outlawed. Then, the writer tells 
the king, ‘he visited your father’s body, and brought signet 
me, and was with you Chippenham. Then gave the 
signet you. Much this long story, which ends with 


not clear why Miss Harmer (pp. wishes reserve the 
connotation ‘message’ for the first half the compound (‘aerend’, she writes, 
‘means message’). literal rendering would, course, ‘errand writing’. 
modern parallel would the queen’s message parliament, which not, 
course, ‘writ’. 

Early English Text Society, xlv (1871), 

Potter, ‘The Old English Trans. Phil. Society (1947), 
115-16. 

Miss Harmer ignores these instances, but points out (p. 11) 
Alfred’s use the word translate ‘letters’ Acts, 

Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, ii, 651: ‘jedenfalls Siegel’. 
Cf. Sanders’ translation the document referred above, 35; Earle, 
Land-Charters (1888), 496; Bresslau, Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung, vi, 
and Toller, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, approaching the matter from purely 
point view, justifiably render the word indifferently 
‘seal, signet’. 

The evidence, going back perhaps 990, collected Miss Harmer, 
541-5; some the earlier instances are not clear, and Hall (Studies, 170) 
doubts which require consideration. Above, 35. 

thines faeder lic and brohte insigle and waes ast 
Cippanhomme mit te. Tha agaef thaet insigle the The passage quoted 
and translated Miss Harmer, 12. 
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the restoration Helmstan his property and the revocation 
his outlawry, obscure. But the relevant episode 
sufficiently clear. Here, fact, have account 

from hand hand, and ultimately returning the king, 
circumstances which make inconceivable that could 
mean anything but The very fact that Alfred’s 
Edward, found proceeding this way, (it may 
thought) significant; for why should have adopted this 
cumbrous procedure, the sealed writ had already been 
familiar institution’ his father’s day? 

Thus come back Bresslau’s conclusion, which Miss 
Harmer has sought challenge: that there trustworthy 
evidence for the use royal writs before the time Aethelred 
naturally possible, Bresslau remarks, and may 
think even probable, that royal writs were use before Aethel- 
reign; but may say with much certainty the matter 
allows, that they are product the tenth, and not the ninth 
even earlier centuries. There nothing new about this 
able importance, the history Anglo-Saxon monarchy, 
that should firmly established. Miss Harmer, while 
conceding that ‘the Anglo-Saxon writ exhibits certain diplomatic 
and literary usages which are not likely have arisen spon- 
taneously’, appears hold that ‘could theory any rate 
have been spontaneous native development any time 
during the Anglo-Saxon The historian, the other 
hand, more likely ask what concrete circumstances might 
account for its introduction. Here there are number points. 
the first place, generally that the fixity 
formulae and the stereotyped style the writ are only explicable 
the assumption that they were the product royal 
say, the clerks the king’s chapel, 
for convenience often—not entirely 
Toller, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, s.v. here specifically 

Bresslau, op. cit., 48, cf. Harmer, op. cit., 13, 

E.g. Levison, England and the Continent, 232; Sayles, Medieval 
Foundations, 174; Jolliffe, Const. History, 133; History, xxii, 
Hall, Studies English Official Historical Documents, pp. 201, 205; 


Davis, Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, (1913), xi; Stenton, Anglo- 
England, 389. Harmer, 25. 


Ibid., pp. 57, 61. Cf. below, pp. 
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‘chancery’. But such evidence have offers indication 
that ‘chancery’ was existence either the eighth the 
ninth centuries. some forty charters this period examined 
from this point view, all save two seem have been drawn 
for the Later, during the period the 
Danish wars, with its attendant disturbances and the shrinkage 
the territory under English control, there was eclipse 
the use written documents all the other hand, 
following Stevenson, has demonstrated 
‘chancery’, which there sign under Alfred Edward, 
was existence from the time Aethelstan (925-939); and 
his arguments have obtained authoritative endorsement.” This 
fact alone may thought provide fairly safe terminus for 
the introduction the writ. the same time the need fora 
specific instrument royal government began for the first 
time make itself felt. heirs ‘the one western kingdom 
which had emerged greater strength from the Danish 
the successors Alfred began the reorganization administra- 
tion which has been called ‘the greatest constructive achieve- 
ment the monarchy the tenth creation 
the hundreds, the organization the shires, the introduction 
the sheriff, the tightening the machinery criminal law, 
and the development, for the levy Danegeld particular, 
fiscal system unique Europe that day. These are 
well-known achievements which require discussion here; 
but must emphasized that ‘the whole structure was articu- 
lated the royal writ addressed the shire and 
does not seem unreasonable conclude that the writ was 
invented order articulate it. The writ, short, may best 
explained instrument royal administration deliber- 
ately introduced further the process reorganization and 
the strengthening English government which followed the 
Danish wars; outstanding monument the revitaliza- 


Parsons, ‘Some scribal memoranda for Anglo-Saxon charters 
the Eighth and Ninth Centuries’, Mitteilungen 
Geschichtsforschung, Erg. Bd. xiv (1939), 32. 

Cf. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 348. 

xiii (1935), 358, 410-13; cf. Stenton, op. cit., 349. 

Stenton, op. cit., 340. 

Mitteis, Der Staat des hohen Mittelalters (2nd ed., 1944), 152. 

Galbraith, Studies, 36. 
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monarchy—which other kingdom contemporary 
the days St. Dunstan. 

The question when the writ, introduced this way under the 
seal appended the foot the document tongue 

archment, more difficult answer. Miss Harmer has ‘no 
doubt’ that even before the latter part the ninth century 
sealed letter was employed for administrative 
but once again this view presents with unsubstantiated 
hypothesis. Not only have specimens such sealed 
letters, but have also reliable evidence the existence 
seal this early period. The seals Offa and Edgar, 
which reliance was once placed, are certainly 
the credentials alleged leaden seal Coenwulf Mercia 
(796-821) are scarcely better and certainly not such inspire 
and the only evidence possess the early 
practice sealing England—and this not royal document, 
but ‘private charter’ 860-866 from 
indicates best the use seal—necessarily single-faced and 
impressed—on the outside the document for closing it, 
and not, the case the later sealed writs, double-faced 
hanging seal appended the document for the purpose 
authentication validation. Whatever may think this 
unique document, has relevance here; for the difference 
function—the same, all intents, that today between 
the seal the back envelope and that impressed 
—is fundamental,** and impossible accept Dr. Poole’s 
view that proves the existence ‘sealing sur simple queue’ 
the ninth the other hand, reasonable 
assumption that the writ, which contained its formulation 
special features—such subscription the continental 
monogram—identifying immediately royal order, must 


Mitteis, op. cit., pp. 

Harmer, 

Cf. Stevenson, English Historical Review, xxvii, Hall, Studies, pp. 168-9; 
Arch. fiir Urkundenforschung, vi, 47; Harmer, 94. 

Hall, op. cit., 169; Bresslau, op. cit., 47, 

and History (1934), 106. also Stevenson, cit., 

Cf. Poole, op. 91. 

Ibid., 107; cf. also Miss criticism, 20, 
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always have been accompanied some means 
tion; but does not necessarily follow that seal was used, 
Authentication, have seen, may have been provided 


signet ring, any other token; and many cases 
may have been sufficient ensure that the recipients would 
recognize that the messenger bearing must have come from 
the king. Thus, well-known instance, Aethelred sent 
his son, Edward, with his messengers; and may supposed 
that the presence the king’s son was sufficient guarantee 
the authenticity the message.** any case there isno 
suppose that the message sent Aethelred may not have been 
verbal. Similar considerations might urged regard fact, 
other passages cited Miss Harmer evidence the use Engli 
‘sealed letters’ the time Aethelred and make per with 
missible doubt—as Hall even thislate 
date, imsegel, which Miss Harmer unhesitatingly renders 
‘seal’, necessarily had that connotation. from 

For these reasons more than one historian repute has 
taken the view that even Aethelred’s which have thei 
trustworthy evidence, was all probability signet, and that 
only the time Edward the Confessor that the two 
faced seal wax, used authenticate the king’s documents, 
makes its first was, says Dr. Poole, the Con- cont 
fessor’s own ‘peculiar But Bresslau, whose know- 
ledge and authority were unsurpassed, had already put forward mad 
grounds for doubting this view; and one the han 
Miss Harmer’s work, this respect others, that she has 
taken over and developed Bresslau’s arguments, and made mar 
them more readily available English Stevenson simi 
had already pointed out that there is, the Saga St. Olaf, 
good evidence that Canute possessed seal, and that was 
used seal royal Bresslau carries this argument 
further and seeks show that the pendent double (or 
faced) great seal, know it, was the invention not 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Rolls Series, 1861), 272; cited Harmer 


Harmer, pp. 16-18, and the excerpts, pp. 541 sqq. (e.g. nos. 5). 
Cf. above, 66. 
Hall, op. cit., 169. 
Poole, op. 107. Harmer, pp. 99-101. 
English Historical Review, xxvii, 17. 
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the Confessor but Canute the Three main 
support this subtle and convincing hypothesis. 
the resemblances between the seal Canute 


earliest Danish royal seal which have 


ce—and that William the Conqueror are too 
striking attributed chance, and can only readily 
explained the hypothesis that they derived from 
common source, for relations between England and Scandinavia 
after 1066 were notoriously bad, and Canute not likely 
tohavecopied William I’s seal these circumstances 
plausible suggestion that both derive from the seal 
Canute the Great. And this suggestion supported the 
fact, secondly, that the iconography the earliest surviving 
English double seal (that the Confessor) corresponds closely 
with that the first imperial seal, use from 1027 
Canute’s contemporary, Conrad II, order attend whose 
coronation Canute had 1027 travelled Rome, but distinct 
from that the Confessor’s contemporaries, the emperors 
Henry III and Henry IV. Thirdly, and most important all, 
the introduction Canute the double seal, with representa- 
tions the monarch obverse and reverse, accords with 


his position ruler two credible enough that 


the Confessor, finding this type seal existence, should have 
continued use it, and adapted his own circumstances; 


difficult find any operative reason why should have 


made the innovation. the case Canute, the other 


hand, his position king England and king Denmark 
provides altogether plausible explanation, and there are 
many later instances the use double seal express 


similar The first that William the Conqueror 
himself, whose twofold dignity expressly celebrated the 
hexameters bears: ‘Hoc Normannorum Willelmum 
and the obverse: ‘Hoc Anglis regem 
fatearis was followed Louis VII 


vi, 56-8. For reasons space, shall not 
consider his arguments detail. 


Cf. Stevenson, op. cit., and Larson, op. cit., 199. For Canute IV’s 
England cf. Stenton, op. cit., pp. 608-9. 
Bresslau, Die Konvads (Mon. hist., Dipl. iv) 
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France, who introduced the double seal temporarily his 
marriage with Eleanor Aquitaine, but gave when 
surrendered his rights over the Austria 


appeared with the union the duchies Austria and Styria 


under Leopold VI; Poland with the unification the 
alities and the establishment the royal title 
these later parallels have any 
may well conclude that the double seal was deliberate 
innovation Canute’s part. 

Most English historians, following Dr. Poole, have argued, 
the contrary, that the double hanging seal ‘was not new 
invention but merely modification the papal bull adapted 
different But the manifold differences 
material, size, method hanging, and portrait and legend 
would make this view difficult maintain, even more 
plausible hypothesis had not been advanced. true that the 
only existing double seal outside Byzantium, which Canute 
Edward the Confessor may reasonably supposed have 
had cognizance, was the leaden papal bull. But the facts are 
examined more closely, once evident that this single 
feature common more than outweighed the other dis- 
similarities. the first place, the material the English 
seal different, viz. wax instead lead; then the size different, 
Edward the Confessor’s seal being more than twice large 
the contemporary papal bull, which was only the size 
small coin; again the method hanging different, the leaden 
bull hanging from cords silk hemp, whereas the English 
seal hangs, has already been noted, from strip parchment 
slit horizontally from the bottom the writ; 
although the papal bull two-faced like the English seal, 
the bull this period has both sides only simple legend 
(the pope’s name the genitive) and portrait, whereas the 
seal the Confessor has both sides portrait the enthroned 
king. Ifallthisisexplainedas adaptation ‘to different material, 


Cf. Giry, op. cit., pp. 641-2; cf. Poole, op. cit., 108, who does not, how 
his twofold dignity. 

100 Bresslau, op. cit., pp. 27, 63. 

101 Cf, Poole, op. cit., 107. See also Stevenson, English Historical Review, 
xxvii, Darlington, op. cit., Galbraith, Introduction, 18; 

221; Studies, 36; Tout, Chapters the Administrative History 
ngland, 124. 
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one may fairly answer that has gone unaccountably far 
departing from the original model for apparent reason. 
But Bresslau’s arguments make recourse such hypothesis 
The most plausible explanation, without doubt, 
that Canute introduced the double seal majesty 


symbolic expression his political position ruler two 


| 


q 


kingdoms, just his adaptation the image Conrad II’s 
may have been meant symbolize the similarity the 
position the great ruler the north that the emperor 
with whom was Here, often historical 
investigation, detail carefully interpreted may furnish 
key wide realm significant ideas which otherwise 
might remain ignorance. 

The invention the writ the tenth, and the double 
pendent seal the eleventh centuries, ‘reveal extraordinary 
development the royal but must careful 
not exaggerate their revolutionary effects. Even late 
the reign Aethelred II, the opinion Sir Frank Stenton, 
the king’s writ ‘had not yet become ordinary instrument 
even the time Canute was still issued 
mainly ‘for the benefit favoured Miss 
careful re-examination the material not only 


confirms this judgement, but suggests that retains its validity 


down the end the Anglo-Saxon period. true that 


can perceive, approach the Norman Conquest, widening 


the writ-form; employed not merely ‘for transmitting 
administrative orders’, but also for royal proclamations 


‘testimony the grants land and and 


Even so, Miss Harmer’s considered opinion, must not 
suppose that writs were issued matter course all and 


sundry; the contrary, she maintains, ‘everything encourages 


thebelief’ that they were ‘documents great weight and con- 
cost the This caution salutary. 


op. cit., 63; cf. Stenton, op. cit., pp. 400-2. 
Galbraith, Studies, 37. Anglo-Saxon England, 389. 
404. 


37; Canute’s two famous proclamations 1020 and 1027, 


Cf. the writ Gospatric, lord Allerdale Cumberland, printed 
Harmer no. 121. 56. 
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one will doubt that ‘many more royal writs must have 
issued than have but there has perhaps 
tendency recent years exaggerate the practical effect 
the administrative achievements the late Anglo-Saxon king 
and particularly assume that the writ was being 
‘articulate’ government before 1066 something the 
scale and the same fashion under Henry Richard] 
John. Even the risk being misled too 
insisted that the evidence for such view very 
the first place, the use the writ such scale 
have required considerable administrative organization; but 
such evidence available provides little indication 
existence. Unfortunately, the charters the period 
are need and much that has been 
about the ‘chancery’ Canute and Edward the 
that the secretarial organization, royal ‘writing 
(scriptorium), which was existence under 
disintegrated after 955, and that thereafter the writing 
charters was largely carried out the recipients 
aries; and Miss Harmer has now produced evidence show that 
this practice continued under Canute and the Confessor.™ 
This tells nothing directly about the writ, but does 
encourage the hypothesis developing ‘chancery’, ‘increasing 
importance’ and taking organized shape ‘in the early 
Edward the and analysis the survivin 
writs themselves does little alter the picture. subtract 
irrelevant the surviving writs total only 
But these less than 49, Miss reckoning, att 
forged, interpolated least altered such way that they 

19. 

Galbraith, Studies, 38. 

111 Stenton, op. cit., 691; Galbraith, cit., 35; Harmer, 41. 

Bresslau, op. 52, and Miss Harmer, 59, rightly 
against implicit acceptance the picture the Anglo-Saxon ‘chancery 
Davis, Regesta, pp. xi-xv; the same applies Larson’s account (op. 
pp. 137-45), which Davis largely relies. 

fiir Urkundenforschung, xiii, 402, 416, 418. 

Harmer, pp. 35, 39. 

Cf. Larson, op. cit., 196; Davis, op. cit., 


116 Harmer, nos. 27, 63, 108, 113, 121, none which emanates from the 
king, and most which are private letters. 
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their present form said represent (though 
cases they may based upon) genuine pre-Conquest 
Thus the total number genuine writs surviving 
original transcript reduced and fact, the bulk 
these survive transcript. the putative ‘originals’ 
than twelve come from Westminster, notorious home 
and Miss Harmer’s view four most are 

These figures are significant, and not least important among 
the results which owe Miss Harmer’s labours. The high 
proportion forgeries, mostly fabricated after 1066, 
small body material seems indicate that was after the 
Norman Conquest that the writ came into its own means 
title with which defend rights and properties 
against the conquerors. Domesday Book shows this process 
also provides evidence the use forged writs 
the post-Conquest any case, where much 
the existing material suspect, would dangerous 
build too great superstructure upon that which does not 
exist. doubt many writs were issued the kings the 
first half the eleventh century which had value titles, 
and were therefore not preserved. But must bear mind 
that are dealing with period which neither chancellor 
nor chancery yet now generally accepted that 
the office chancellor was post-Conquest origin and that 
Edward the Confessor’s priest, Regenbald, did not have the 
Such writing was done the king’s behalf was still 
incidental task the priests the king’s chapel, whose 
primary functions, religious and liturgical, were concerned with 
‘the administration the sanctuaries and other ornaments 


Miss Harmer leaves open verdict two, viz. nos, 48, 107. own 
calculations would somewhat different, since one two cases should 
differ from her the question authenticity. 

Nos. 11, 24, 33, 45, 55, 76, 77, 80, 81, 82, 90, 93, 94, 96, 97, 98, 101, 115. 
Nos. 11, 55, 96, 115. No. 33, well-known specimen, original writ 

which all save the first three lines the text has been erased, make 
way for ‘improved’ version. 

Cf. the passage cited Miss Harmer, 544 (no. eam 
fecit quia ecclesia inventus est brevis cum sigille regis 

105. 

Stenton, Anglo-Saxon ngland, pp. 349, 633-5. 


Miss Harmer that Regenbald ‘may have borne before the Conquest 
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the That this remained the case for long afterwards 
shewn the famous Constitutio Domus Regis 
which provision for the chapel services still the main function 
the chancellor’s and even the well-known 
description, generation later, Becket’s position chancellor 
with its specific statement that the king’s chapel was 
custody and Becket’s biographer, Fitz Stephen, when 
says, one breath, that was dictator his 

and subdeacon the chapel’, bears witness the continued 
identity chancery and chapel century after Edward the 
Confessor’s reign. William I’s chancellor was less ‘the head 
his secretariat and the keeper his than, Stubby 
words, ‘the most dignified the royal What 
the relations these chaplains, king’s priests, were with the 
great churches the the time 
Edward the Confessor, with Westminster Abbey—has not 
yet been satisfactorily although the question 
may well affect our appraisal particular But 
the fact that the duty writing was this way attached 
body which existed for quite another purpose, should wam 
against exaggerating the speed either the development 
the royal secretariat the expansion the use the 

doubt, England elsewhere, the chapel was the source 
from which, course time, the chancery organized 
department but the process was slow and hardly 
completed before the thirteenth say, 

Cf. the passage cited Galbraith, Studies, 39. 

The Red Book the Exchequer (edit. Hall) (1896), 807-8; cf. 
Poole, The Exchequer the Twelfth Century (1912), 96. 

J.C. Robertson, Materials for the History Thomas iii (1877), 18: 
‘Cancellarii Anglie dignitas est, secundus rege regno habeatur, 
parte sigilli quod pertinet custodiam, propria signet 


subdiaconus’. 

Stenton, op. cit., 634. Const. History, 381. 

Archiv xvi (1939), for continental 
parallels. 

the ground that may ‘due Westminster hand’, until the possibility 
connection between Westminster and the chapel has been examined? 

188 Cf. Klewitz, ‘Cancellaria: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des geistlichen 
Hofdienstes’, Deutsches Archiv, (1937), 79. 

Cf. Tout, Admin. 15. 
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sometimes done, that the Anglo-Saxons, even ‘they had not 
the name’ chancery, ‘must have had the obscures 
the very far-reaching difference between the independent 
chancery later times and the chapel, and almost inevitably 
encourages exaggerate the speed and degree administra- 
tive progress the Anglo-Saxon period. The invention the 
writ and the pendent great seal, was very considerable 
achievement; but their use all probability remained circum- 
scribed before 1066. needed, Professor Galbraith’s phrase, 
‘the ruthless Norman genius’ for ‘exploitation and development’ 
turn them into ordinary instrument government; and 
was under the Anglo-Norman kings—perhaps less under the 
Conqueror than under his sons, Rufus and Henry the 
sealed writ underwent ‘rapid development the capable hands 
remarkable sequence These conclusions, 
which result from Miss Harmer’s re-examination the whole 
body Anglo-Saxon writs, not diminish the achievements 
Alfred’s successors the royal dynasty Wessex, which 
were unique Europe their day. But they enable better 
hold the balance between conflicting opinions, justice 
the pre-Conquest rulers without detracting from the 
ments the is, indeed, the outstanding advan- 
tage critical edition the records government that, 
placing before us, carefully sifted and ordered, complete 
body material, makes possible fuller, rounder, less 
subjective and more dispassionate appraisal the facts than 
any individual survey can normally attain. Herein lies the 
lasting value Miss Harmer’s work for the historian. may 
said the writs, Sir Frank Stenton wrote Aethelred’s 
charters, that ‘their chief interest lies not their subject- 
but the light which they throw upon the working 
Anglo-Saxon government. Thanks Miss Harmer’s devoted 
labours that light stronger and more piercing than any 
time the past. 
Stevenson, English Historical Review, xi, 731. 
Galbraith, Studies, pp. 38, 60. 


Stenton, op. cit., 677. 
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KING MINISTER?: THE MAN BEHIND THE 
HENRICIAN REFORMATION 

The question whether Henry VIII Thomas 
supplied the ideas and the policy which underlay break 
with Rome more interest than may imagined. 
answered neither the men nor the event can really 
stood. The English Reformation gave England, the English 
monarchy, and the English church character quite their 
own: this makes important know just how and why and 
through whom happened. may perhaps thought strange 
that well-worked part English history should supposed 
retain some mysteries still. Yet the last full-scale accounts 
are, the Protestant side, Froude’s great but partisan 
work published the Anglo-Catholic side, Canon 
Dixon’s weighty, condemnatory, and sometimes misleading 
volumes James Gairdner’s even more hostile 
and unreliable writings and the side 
the much briefer recent book Dr. Hughes.* the 
accounts more commonly used, there Fisher’s, written 
Professor Mackie’s which after forty years adds nothing 
and the overpraised work Constant, now 
also some twenty years The standard lives Henry VIII 
and Thomas Cromwell appeared the face it, 
new study those critical years the 1530’s might, say 
the least, not without reward. Here shall attempt only 
elucidate the true relationship between the two leading person- 
alities that age, for the prevailing notions seem 
scant justice the genius the minister and vastly overrate 
the genius the king. One’s opinion Henry VIII must stand 
one’s view his part the Reformation. The positive 


Froude, History England from the Wolsey the Defeat 
the Spanish Armada, vols. 

Dixon, History the Church England from the Abolition the 
Roman Jurisdiction, vols. 

Gairdner, The English Church from the Accession Henry VIII the 
Death Mary (1902); Lollardy and the Reformation, vols. (1908-13). 

Hughes, The Reformation England: The Proceedings (1950). 

Fisher, The Political History England: vol. 1485-1547. 

Mackie, The Tudors, 1485-1558 (1952). 

Constant, Reforme Angleterre: Schisme Anglican 

Pollard, Henry (first published 1902, new edition 1905); 
Merriman, Life and Letters Thomas Cromwell, vols. (1902). 
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achievements his long reign were crowded into its middle 
years; deserves the high opinion his skill and understand- 
ing which many moderns seem hold must because 
was ‘the architect the Reformation’. But whether was that 
remains seen. 

Since the purpose this paper set Thomas Crom- 
well the moving spirit the early Reformation, will 
assistance recall that this view far from original. was 
held, begin with, some Cromwell’s contemporaries—by 
Cardinal Pole, for instance, the imperial ambassador Eustace 
Chapuys, and John was adopted outright— 
mainly reliance Pole and without proper investigation—by 
many nineteenth-century But then came Pollard, 
who held that the Reformation was natural development 
from discoverable causes which was given its particular direc- 
tion the king and had the support the other 
pundit the day, Gairdner, who ascribed 
Cromwell best outstanding executive skill with perhaps some 
independent Not everybody, however, has been 
completely convinced Pollard’s picture the ‘pilot who 
weathered the Both Fisher and Dr. Hughes have sat 
judiciously the while Dr. Parker has recently 
suggested general terms that the plan for the Reformation 
may have come from general re-interpretation 
the period was attempted few years ago book whose 
weaknesses proof and argument have caused too 
much its general thesis not dissimilar the 

Reginald Pole, ‘Apologia Carolum Quintum Caesarem’, Epistolarum 
Prima (edit. Quirini, Brescia, 1744), ff.; Letters and Papers, 


and Domestic, the Reign Henry VIII (hereafter cited L.P.), 
ix, 826; John Foxe, Acts and Monuments (edit. Pratt, 1870), 366. 


Dixon, op. cit., Merriman, op. cit., ff.; Innes 
Statesmen (1906), pp. 127 ff. Similarly, Froude, op. cit., 588; 


This view underlies Pollard’s general argument his Henry 
Thomas Cranmer and the English Reformation (1905), and Factors Modern 
History (first ed. 1907). 

his D.N.B. article Cromwell, and Engl. Church, pp. 100 ff. 

Factors Modern History (ed. 1926), 80. 

Fisher, op. cit., pp. 295 ff.; Hughes, op. cit., 195. 

Parker, The English Reformation 1558 (1950) 56; cf. also, 
Cromwell Machiavellian?’, Journal Ecclesiastical History 

Ogle, The Tragedy the Tower (1949). 
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one which had formed before read and which the basis 
this paper. tilting Pollard—with all the deference 
due great historian and fully conscious temerity 
attacking one his fundamental not, therefore 
altogether without company both past and present. 

time turn from what has been said about 
Henry what can found the evidence. it, 
possible come conclusions this matter which are more 
than opinions? Can one decide with any degree certainty 
whether Thomas Cromwell Henry VIII evolved the plan 
which led the schism and the establishment the royal 
supremacy, especially since both men must have worked to- 
gether and much the story must lie for ever hidden 
corded conversations, council meetings, and even private 
thoughts? believe that despite these obstacles answer 
possible. the first place, can investigate the relations 
between king and minister see whether they permit 
insight into their position towards each other. Secondly, 
re-interpretation the course the Henrician Reformation 
collated with Cromwell’s career will, hoped, offer solution 
the problem. 

attempt ignore despise Henry VIII could ever 
successful. Whatever may thought his character, 
dominated the history his time: was mighty king, 
man’s puppet, and never ignorant what was done his name. 
took much active interest the running the realm, 
decided what policy was followed, made and unmade 
ministers and servants, and kept his head and hand the 
strings government. suppose that Cromwell’s was the 
real mind behind the great revolution not suppose that 
Henry had mind all. But the events the 
confusion, its changing character, Henry’s dependence 
ministers, and forth—all show that his was definitely 
unoriginal and unproductive mind, intelligent indeed and 
capable the swift assimilation ideas, but unable penetrate 
independently the heart problem and its solution. 
Henry had the qualities first-rate 
remarkable opportunism—without the equipment first-rate 
statesman. Moreover, was lazy: took little part the 
detailed business government and surrendered the kind 


wou 
wer 
min 
sta 
eve 


position which Henry VII had 
Between them, his unoriginality and his laziness made him less 
really decisive than his personality and the deference others 
would suggest. For the king’s part government the harder 
assess because his servants constantly protested that they 
were merely carrying out his orders. theory the king deter- 
mined everything: his pleasure was invariably vouched war- 
ranty. How meaningless this could well illustrated 
case which two rival claimants some land dispute both 
pleaded the king’s again habit 
obtaining royal warrants for expenditure himself had author- 
ized, long after the payments were must never 
simple accept unquestioningly some Tudor politician’s 
statement that had his sovereign’s orders for his doings, 
even must not subtle always disbelieve him. 
Sixteenth-century ministers did not proclaim their independence 
the crown, but their prudent citation authority not proof 
that they were not after all acting their own initiative. 

Cromwell’s relations with Henry are the more obscured 
this difficulty because Cromwell was normally careful give 
grounds for such accusations independent action had 
helped bring Wolsey low. Instead cultivated sedulous 
obsequiousness his letters the king which contrasts 
strongly with his upright and straightforward address all 
others. Advice which would involve the king doing some 
work wrapped apologies for his ‘bold 
Though had the king’s ear, knew Henry well enough 
disclaim all ability rule the king’s wishes. Gardiner, embassy 
France, blamed Cromwell’s alleged interposition for every 
sign disfavour himself, thereby moving Cromwell several 
times point out that Henry VIII was not that kind ruler. 
private matters, Cromwell wrote, would never act without 
(He did not say what his practice was public 
Nor could pretend ‘that which not me, that 
that shoulde hable doo what had illu- 
sions about favour which could never taken for granted; 
April 1536 commented Chapuys with unusual frankness 


Cf. Tudor Revolution Government (1953), ff. 
22. 


Ibid., 154 ff. 20 es 21 
Merriman, op. cit., ii, 177. Ibid., 20. 
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the mutability things which, said, had hada 
‘domestic’ example the fall Anne Henry 
VIII was hard manage, Wolsey’s successors discovered 
before they learned how business with Great 
was the more necessary because his reliance others might 
any moment give place personal intervention. 
rendered his kingship nobody. 

However, that the whole truth does not lie this 
active king whom all things are deferred sufficiently 
indicated Cromwell’s own correspondence. summarized 
letters from abroad because they were too ‘long and diffuse’ 
trouble the king habitually drafted the instructions 
and other state papers which the king simply accepted 
signing interviewed ambassadors and conducted 
most the could act without specific 
authority, when ‘thought better’ send instructions 
priuate letteres then put your highnes the payne 
have writen and troubled your self with delicate way 
excusing his omission apply for orders.** April 1539, 
ill with fever, recited long list things done his own 
responsibility which would ordinarily exhaust the energies 
man the best Writing from the Tower after 
his fall, summed his essential liberty action: 

haue medelyd many matyers vinder your Highnes that 


other medlyng haue done lyue vnder your grace and your 
lawse but must daylye 


Unless wish suppose that Cromwell meant accuse the 
king authorizing breaches the law—and course did 
not—it follows that was accusing himself often acting 
affairs state without the king’s knowledge authority. 
The question here whether was Cromwell’s mind 
Henry’s that evolved the plan for breaking the deadlock created 
Wolsey’s failure get the king his divorce. What has been 
shown far that there justification for the frequent 
assertion that Cromwell was mere 
ment and affairs followed his own mind. But while this 
Merriman, op. cit., ii, 102. pp. 216 ff. 266. 


Pollard his article Cromwell Brit. (11th ed.), 
Williams his Chambers’ Encycl. (1950). 
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makes possible see him the maker the Reformation 
further proof forthcoming, does not itself. The 
answer can only found re-interpretation the meaning, 
and especially the chronology, the Henrician Reformation. 

The whole interpretation depends chronology because 
Cromwell did not immediately succeed Wolsey the king’s 
chief minister.** represented policy his own one might 
see appear with his arrival power 1532; 
and this what happened. necessary keep mind what 
the ‘Henrician Reformation’ really meant: the break with Rome 
—the withdrawal from the papal obedience—the creation 
schismatic English church—the setting the royal suprem- 
acy. All these are different, and part tendentious, descrip- 
tions one thing: the definition independent national 
sovereignty achieved the destruction the papal jurisdic- 
tion England. There lay the supremely important constitu- 
tional achievement the 1530’s, came about because the 
desire for divorce from his first wife; was greatly 
facilitated the dislike clergy and papacy which prevailed 
among the English laity; may even have been assisted the 
supposed spread new and reformist ideas, whether Lutheran 
humanist, though here the present writer would advocate 
the utmost caution. But none these things lay the essence 
the change. Henry’s campaign have his marriage annulled 
thing; his break with the pope another. The break was 
the means which the end the marriage was annulled; 
but Henry tried other means, and the historical importance 
the break did not consist even mainly the accomplishment 
the divorce. understand the years one must indeed 
start from the divorce, but one must try follow events with- 
out allowing one’s knowledge the outcome influence 
interpretation. One must attempt discover what the king 
was time went on. 

This goes counter Pollard’s view that ‘the general course 
the Reformation was perfectly natural development from 
existing circumstances which idle attribute the influ- 
ence any one was his opinion that Henry knew 
from the beginning where was heading, though had hopes 
that would not driven all the way but might compel the 


Tudor Rev. Gov., pp. Thomas Cranmer, 47. 
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pope surrender before the break came. Pollard’s 
metaphor, the outworks were sapped and the fortress taken 
step predetermined Gairdner, too, 
Henry from the first ‘claimed spiritual well civil 
his own kingdom’ since never intended ‘to accept the 
jurisdiction the Roman Curia’, extremely doubtful 
ment This believe now the accepted view: 
credits the king both with farsighted plans and with 
mediate ready radicalism action. But cannot reconciled 
with those six long and tiresome years spent over the business, 
More than sixty years ago, Brewer rightly asked why Henry 
did not assert his own supremacy early 1529 but continued 
prosecute the divorce Rome even after Wolsey’s 
answered that Henry ‘never, the first instance, seriously 
contemplated separation from Rome.’ This view makes better 
sense. Unable see how could legitimately marry Anne 
without the pope’s connivance, and unaware the possible 
implications royal supremacy the church, Henry did not 
first plan anything extreme break with Rome. The 
ideas which the revolution rested only appeared the course 
time. 

make the disagreement plain: Pollard held that policy 
which relied bringing Clement VII compliance was the 
natural preliminary policy which solved the problem 
ignoring the pope altogether. Put like this, surely looks 
though there were two radically different lines approach 
rather than one naturally developing single line. With dubious 
logic, Pollard argued that the ultimate outcome, being inevitable 
(which one may doubt), was therefore envisaged from the first. 
What proof offered? The Reformation was ‘so far dictated 
circumstances that intelligent observers could predict its 
general tenor’ even before November ‘General tenor’ 
question-begging phrase; course, intelligent observers 
could foresee some the issues that were going raised, 
but did they forecast, and did Henry show signs 
at, something very like the royal supremacy and break with 
Rome ultimately established? The alleged evidence—commonly 


Henry (1905), pp. 276 ff. 

Brewer, The Reign Henry (1884), ii, 462 ff. 
Thomas Cranmer, 68. 
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tendentiously—will not bear this out. There Campeggio’s 
report October 1529 Wolsey’s warning that failure give 
the king his divorce would result the ruin the realm, 
Wolsey, and the reputation the church England.** 
Germany show what cardinal’s intransigence could 
doand repeatedly asserted that this would shatter the authority 
the Apostolic See which had served well and with 
which all his greatness was These last words, omitted 
the calendar, are the clue the whole: Wolsey knew his own 
fate and his desperation painted things black could 
tomake Rome take action. had any idea how the authority 
Rome would ‘spacciata’ seems have thought passible 
—quite wrongly—that Henry might turn Lutheran. 
thought, fact, only that ecclesiastical influence would decline; 
there nothing prove that ever considered the likelihood 
England breaking all ties with Rome. 

Nor the proof found the reports various French 
envoys, especially Jean Bellay, Bishop Bayonne, who was 
England 1529. wrote August that parliament would 
meet winter and that then ‘they would act their own unfet- 
tered power’ the pope failed Again the calendar 
misleads; renders ‘de leur ‘absolute 
power’, term too full later shades specific constitutional 
meaning employed with course, everyone 
knew that parliament was called and everyone rumoured that 
was intended get the king what wanted; one cannot 
fairly read into these vague phrases foreknowledge the 
parliamentary history the next seven years. October, 
Bellay wrote that the lay lords dreamed accusing the 
estate and sequestering its goods; instead foreseeing 
how accurately these plans would realized called them 
fantasies and added ironically, ‘je croy qu’ils feront beaux 
The calendar’s translation replaces contemptuous 
apprehensive forecast, and—by translating the 
general defferent’ the specifically legal ‘to impeach’— 
Laemmer, Monumenta Vaticana Historiam Ecclesiasticam Saeculi XVI 

(1861), 30: ‘presta total del Regno, Sua Sign. Rev. della 
ecclesiastica questo regno.’ 
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turns Bellay’s scepticism into accurate 


little later the envoy noted that priest was likely hold the 
great seal again and that the clergy would have 
correct interpretation the prevailing 
clericalism but forecast the break with Rome. 
was talk government circles settling the divorce without 
the pope—even loose talk ‘provincial’ independence—is not 
surprising and vouched for another French envoy, 
Vaux, who reported April 1530 that Henry spoke dealing 
with the matter his realm the advice his council and 
parliament without recourse But was only talk, 
even the king himself. When tried, several months later, 
find means turning words into deeds, was told bya 
committee canon and common lawyers, which had 
gated the question, that parliament could way circumvent 
the pope and order the divorce decided 
Chapuys added, Henry was continuously threatening the 
pope with the power parliament; yet there was little 
genuine understanding the threats that the solution 
later adopted without question was 1530 ruled out 
impossible. One cannot ask for better proof that 1530 the 
government had not yet arrived the policy the break with 
Rome; the vigorous language the disappointed king and his 
ministers was backed design practical project. fair 
say that one can shown have prophesied 1529, 
even 1530, the complete separation England from the 
papacy, though many expected attacks specific forms papal 
authority. Among them was the Venetian envoy, also put 
evidence Pollard, who December 1530 remarks that the 
English government were trying arrange affairs that they 
longer needed the pope administrative Charles 
similarly heard that Henry would ‘degrade’ the pope whom 
allegedly called The king was thought desirea 
reduction English dependence Rome such had long 
been achieved France, not the overthrow the 


iv, 6011, Grand, op. cit., iii, 378. iv, 6019). 
Grand, op. cit., iii, 418. (L.P., iv, 6309). 

Spanish Calendar, (i), 758 (Chapuys Charles October 1530). 
iv, 6774. 6142 (11 January 1530). 
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heen the most papalist and pope-ridden countries the fif- 
and early sixteenth centuries, had some way 
attain the relative independence France even Spain. Henry’s 
continued stand against Lutheran heresy made plain that 
not the German example, and one yet— 
including Henry—could visualize Catholic country without the 


matters are not the words observers but the 
and intentions Henry’s government. Wolsey’s failure 
tofree Henry from Catherine Aragon means the legatine 
court Blackfriars was followed the revocation the case 
(July 1529), and for the three years after that every- 
thing turned the issue whether Henry could compelled 
trial Rome persuade the pope let the case 
decided England. All the manoeuvres the king’s part 
revolved around this central point. His intention was clear 
throughout: wished impress Clement VII how much 
more comfortable would complied with the king’s 
wishes. Asa first step called parliament. Left themselves, 
the commons could trusted attack the church; they had 
shown their temper 1515 and had been restive 1523. The 
anti-clericalism that first session was neither king-imposed 
nor king-inspired; most was permitted the king. The 
commons’ spontaneous action put pressure the church and 
supplied Henry with ammunition for his attack Rome— 
Rome but not Rome, for patent that Henry thought 
divorce not sanctioned the papacy insufficient secure 
legitimate succession. The real purpose parliament was 
the church; too readily forgotten that Henry 
could more afford opposition among his own clergy the 
permitted them try the case England than 
acted (as ultimately did act) entirely without the pope. 
Attacks the independence the English church were not 
with attacks Rome: hitherto king and pope 
had more commonly joined hands against the liberties the 
English church. 

start with, therefore, Henry’s policy was bring the 
heel anticipation their being called upon 
adjudicate the divorce, and put pressure Clement 
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permit them so. continued 1530. Parliament 


adjourned and rumours abounded. The general which 


were reported back France and Venice have 


noticed: words Henry was certainly growing fiercer, 
October 1530, repeating that the customs the 
Englishman could not compelled stand trial outside 


land, warned the pope that his continued refusal would 


the whole question his authority; what right had 
treat prince such dignity ‘ut superiorem 
Lest think that Henry had last founda 
way out his difficulties, let remember that had claimed 
have superior earth early six years before 
committed himself exceedingly high views 
authority the Septem Sacramentorum. was ready 
make resounding claims, but had idea how give 
effect them. His only action, proclamation forbidding the 
procuration papal bulls designed interfere with the 
reforming legislation 1529, attacked the authority papal 
legates only and not that the Roman Curia did 
not touch the divorce the very least. Despite all his brave 
words, Henry could more than spend year 
pursuing Cranmer’s donnish suggestion collecting the opinions 
the universities the two points issue—the rights 


the divorce suit and the plea that Englishmen were privileged 


have their cases tried England—in the hope that the 
weight authoritative pronouncements would change the 
pope’s mind. When did not, Henry contented himself with 
vigorous protest and appeal general councils and 
named English laws; there particle threat 

The session 1531 was preceded another crop rumours 
that something would done concerning the divorce; Chapuys, 


who September 1530 had reported the duke 
promise the papal nuncio that the king would not 
matter before parliament the pope did had 


from ‘well-informed man’ January that the divorce would 
‘undoubtedly’ accomplished the next Norfolk 


State Papers Henry VIII (Record Commission, 1830-52), vii, 
Fisher, op. cit., 215. 

Pocock, Records the Reformation (1870), ii, ff. 

iv, 6759 December 1530). 
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proved better informed than Chapuys’ anonymous friend: 1531 
the king nearer his divorce than 1529 1530. 
Parliament discussed single measure any way designed 
promote the king’s great matter, fact which reminds 
one that few months earlier the experts had decided that 
parliament could not help. The contrast with those busy later 
sessions needs comment. Some four years had passed since 
Henry first determined exchange Catherine for Anne, but 
there was still sign that anything had occurred him 
except the hopeless plan forcing the pope agree trial 
England which Catharine and her Spanish supporters refused 
tocontemplate. One thing 1531 did produce—the surrender 
the clergy the threat praemunire and their recognition 
Henry ‘their singular protector, only and supreme lord, and 
far the law Christ allows also supreme head’. Unable 
make Rome his will, the king least succeeded his other 
ambition bringing the English clergy firmly under his control. 
Contrary the accepted view, this title 1531 looked back 
the earlier vague claim that the kings England had superior 
earth, rather than forward the precise and effective position 
jurisdictional and political authority which the same title 
was imply 1534. Canon Dixon could see point 
phrase which, rightly said, added new authority 
the crown: ‘it was piece folly surprise the clergy and 
the country strange Perhaps was less folly 
than reflection the fact that the new adviser whose hands 
the title was assume formidable reality was then busy 
with the management the but far the 
king’s own understanding the matter went Dixon’s view seems 
sound enough. The reservation which Fisher Warham had 
inserted made nonsense any claims more extreme than those 
which the English monarchy had steadily asserted over the 
church for centuries. Certainly the words ‘as far the law 
Christ allows’ were not meaningless; Henry himself interpreted 
them excluding all spiritual authority and with the one 
thing that mattered him, the divorce. Replying Tunstall’s 
protest against the title, the king wrote that the words supremum 
caput ought qualified the addition temporalibus. 
That the king the temporal head spiritual persons his 

Ob. cit., L.P., 224 (dean York Cromwell, May 1531). 
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realm, continued, appears from history: the temporal 
sphere 

‘the persons priests, their laws, their acts, and order 

man above here, indeed 
may seem, and probably is, disingenuous defence, but 
clear one point: the king’s title does not expressly deny the 
pope’s spiritual headship justify the withdrawal England 
from the papal jurisdiction. yet there policy 
with Rome’. 

would tedious and pointless follow the negotiations 
Rome which throughout 1531-32 turned the small tech- 
nical point whether the Curia should hear Edward Carne, sent 
Rome excusator plead that Henry should not com- 
For two more years the pope held off both parties, refusing 
let the case proceed England, but also refusing decide 
against Henry Rome the Spaniards demanded. All this 
time Henry continued his policy convincing the pope the 
justice his case, showing little decision that hostile 
observers repeatedly concluded that would give in, put Anne 
away, and return Reginald Pole heard similar 
reports: alleged that Cromwell’s advice rescued Henry from 
fit depression induced his inability see any way 
The king was bankrupt ideas. knew what wanted; 
that neither nor his ministers knew how obtain proved 
those years bootless negotiations. Strong words having 
failed, was less violent language 1531 than 1590. 
July again suggested that Canterbury might allowed 
adjudicate;*! far from wishing withdraw from the Roman 
obedience, still hoped get papal approval for trial 
England. New envoys were despatched, only report the 
obvious fact that nothing could hoped for from 
December 1531 Henry was far reduced that was 
ready have the case tried France, safe enough 

differs from the one summarized L.P., 820, but there real reason for 
supposing that the latter document was reply Tunstall (ibid., 819), 
that belongs 1531. 


State Papers, vii, 310. 
Bryan and Foxe Henry VIII, September 1531 427). 
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doubt, but astonishing surrender his claims 
sovereign prince and greatly variance with the high language 
The letter ended threats vague lack all 
import: the king knew what meant carefully hid his 
knowledge. Early 1532, when the pope seemed last about 
pronounce, Henry was desperate have the case 
throughout 1531 and 1532 there run like thread the silly 
machinations designed bribe some cardinals Henry’s side 
and prevent decision late this Henry 
was firmly stuck the mental processes the past that 
hoped obtain his ends the bestowal English sees 
Italians. Small wonder that early 1532 Norfolk and Gardiner 
allegedly counselled the king give up: was about the only 
piece advice they had 

this time, however, Norfolk and Gardiner were longer 
the leading advisers, and diplomatic pressure Rome was 
longer the only policy. Late 1531 Cromwell was last 
admitted that inner circle councillors who really advised 
the king and governed the Possibly the use the term 
‘empire’ Norfolk conversation with Chapuys January 
reflects the beginning Cromwell’s real 
can not here—that was who introduced 
the notion empire sovereignty) into the controversy. 
There are signs from that time onwards that the doomed policy 
forcing Rome act England wished her was being 
accompanied steps another kind. The clergy’s surrender 
the charge gave the king some positive gains, 
particular the subsidies voted effort propitiate the 
wrath; this was more than had resulted from all the energy 
spent beating the gates Rome. However, the king’s 
ultimate aims remained unrealizable before. new policy 
discerned the imposition the title supreme 
head, also clear that was policy pursued but half- 
heartedly and without true understanding where might 
lead. 1532 the undercurrent usurped the lead. last parlia- 
ment was turned against the pope. However harshly the 
sessions 1529 and 1531 had dealt with the English clergy, 
they had not touched the papacy. But 1532 parliament 

Pocock, op. cit., ii, 148 691-2. 


Pocock, op. cit., ii, 144 ff., 213 ff., 241 ff., 252 339. 
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passed the first act annates which important 
papal revenues was cut and promoted the ‘Supplication 
against the Ordinaries’ which enabled Henry follow his 
nominal triumph 1531 with real triumph over the English 
clergy forcing accept his control ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion. Since—as Maitland has taught us—the English church 
had legislative independence the later middle ages, 
this meant that its dependence was transferred from pop 
king; the manoeuvre based the Supplication—the 
the pope’s authority England. 

Thus 1532 saw the inauguration the policy which was 
culminate the complete destruction the Roman jurisdic 
tion England and England’s complete withdrawal from the 
Roman obedience. also saw the first use for that 
the instrument means which the revolution was 
accomplished, point great significance which can only 
hinted here: there good reason for supposing that 
well, who deliberately made career parliament, introduced 
the king the potentialities statute. the sudden eruption 
new policy, Cromwell’s hand manifest. was who 
brought the Supplication—first started the commons 
1529 but then not driven home—to the attention the govern- 
ment, who prepared the final draft, and who managed the 
manoeuvre involved its drafted the 
famous clause the first act annates which postponed its 
effect until the king should have tried further negotiations with 
itself that clause marked defeat for the new 
policy; may conjectured, the basis the developments 
already described, that Cromwell’s act proved yet too drastic 
for Henry, that his first anti-papal measure had adapted 
the purposes that other policy which had relied for some 
three years finding means coerce the pope into compliance. 

Like all its predecessors, this means also failed: Clement was 
not persuaded the distant power England while the 
neighbouring power the emperor remained hostile. And 

Cf. ‘Commons’ Supplication against the Ordinaries’, English Historical 
Review, (1951), 507 
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year later, the session February-April 1533, the act 
appeals Rome, with its great proclamation 
sovereignty, signalled the triumph the radical 
break with Rome. The prehistory this act 
the last proof the two separate policies which have 
traced this paper, and the fact that Cromwell spon- 
the one that proved successful. There survive two drafts 
for acts parliament the hand Sir Thomas Audley, who 
had succeeded More keeper the great seal May 1532, 
which indicate that even late 1532 some doubt remained 
the best way getting the divorce legalized the realm. 
One them would have given parliamentary endorsement 
this represented only post facto sanction and not parlia- 
mentary policy. The other intended give the archbishops 
authority act the divorce the pope’s 
the climax that policy which had persistently 
endeavoured get Rome remit the case England—the 
culmination all those complaints, recitals privileges, and 
vague threats hostile action which Henry had indulged 
ever since Wolsey’s failure the summer 1529. used 
parliament, but only permit Canterbury for once stand 
stead: not based any profound principle, was the 
half-hearted sort thing that the lawyers’ decision had held 
Its preamble recites the divine law against man 
marrying his brother’s wife, laments the long delays, and accuses 
the pope aspiring usurp the rights princes; through- 
out full apologies, self-justification, and polite references 
‘the popes holynes’. 

The statute actually passed, the other hand, not only 
provided for general prohibition appeals Rome— 
that is, dealt with wide issue general significance instead 
confining itself the particular matter the divorce— 
but also included preamble which described unequivocal 
language theory England sovereign state which 
other potentate might interfere. That was Cromwell who 
evolved this measure, and how overcame some remaining 
and doubts which proclaimed themselves apologetic 


State Papers, Henry VIII (SP 2], vol. fos. 
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and justificatory phrases, has been described Right 
the end the long-drawn conflict the 
pursued since 1529, the other introduced Cromwell 
vied with each other for the king’s approval. reluctant 
Henry take the decisive step that even towards the end 
1532 could still toy with partial measure designed keep 
the door open least inch two, even while simple and 
thorough policy based devastating principle was 
him. Cromwell’s grandiose conceptions triumphed, but 
seems have been near thing. 

The Reformation, then, was not the inevitable development 
the text-books. Whether would have come anyway idle 
speculate; but came the 1530’s simply because 
desire for his divorce was baulked international situation 
which made co-operation with the papacy impossible, and 
came did because Thomas Cromwell produced plan which 
achieved Henry’s ends destroying the papal power and juris- 
diction England and creating England independent 
sovereign state. This policy was not present from the start; 
had overcome much caution and conservatism well 
fear the consequences before its bold simplicity was permitted 
develop. The Henrician Reformation reflects the ideas—one 
may say, the political philosophy—of Thomas Cromwell. 


Cf. ‘Evolution Reformation Statute’, English Historical Review, 
(1949), 174 ff. 

Dr. Elton, M.A., Ph.D., fellow Clare College, Cambridge. 
and lecturer history the University Cambridge. 
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AQUARTER MILLENNIUM ANGLO-SCOTTISH 
UNION? 


Edinburgh capital city? That difficult question; 
the answer ‘Yes and No’. What have been the relations 
Scotland and England the quarter millennium which has 
nearly passed since the Union 1707—have they led separate 
lives, common life? What, even, denoted the name 
Britain’? This name has not been without overtones, 
When George III proclaimed his accession speech that 
the name Briton (or Britain)’ doubt did 
with the generous intention signifying that made 
his mind between his English and his Scottish 
subjects. But sorry say that most his English 
subjects thought would have expressed himself better 
taste had said that gloried the name Englishman 
(or England). The national song ‘Rule, Britannia!’ was written 
Scot; had been Englishman, not certain that 
would have used the name ‘Britannia’ all. Even these 
which are often loosely denominated Anglo- 
French south the border, are careful Scotland give 
their proper title Franco-British. 

This question the Union controversial one, particularly 
for Englishman speaking Scotland. But Englishman 
who has lived Scotland for nearly decade and enjoyed every 
minute cannot approach this question without bias, then 
Ido not know who can. 

The motives for the Union are immaterial present 
put very briefly—so briefly almost misleading 
chief thing that the English obtained from was the 
power preclude, the height their struggle with France, 
the danger separate Scottish foreign policy, and the chief 
thing which the Scots obtained was access the English 
colonies. (Why that necessary them, shall show later.) 
The Union 1707 was essentially union parliaments. 
Forty-five Scottish members were added the house com- 
mons, sixteen Scottish peers the house lords. These 
are small proportion those the Englishmen 


The major part address delivered the Franco-British Conference 
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who already sat parliament; for example, there were already 


513 English members the house commons. 


Neither the Scottish M.P.s nor the Scottish peers were thought 


entirely respectable the eighteenth century. The peers wer 
elected under the thumb the British government; 
gated list its candidates, and most the members this 
list were duly elected. Perhaps for this reason, the Scottish 
peers the house lords were nearly subservient the 
British government the English bishops—and one cannot 
say much more than that. The Scottish M.P.s were 
They commanded little respect reason their method 


election: there were few really popular constituenciesin England, 
but none all Scotland before 1832. Their behaviour after 


election was more edifying. They were by-word for 
and bargaining: when that great inventor the earl Dundonald 
wanted get parliament prolong patent 1786, 
feared that the proposal would laughed out court asa 
‘Scottish job’. The Scottish M.P.s traded their votes retum 
for advantages for Scotland, for their particular constituencies, 
and for themselves. For Scotland they demanded tax exemp 
tions; for their constituencies the encouragement local 
industries; for themselves, their friends, and their constituents 
posts the customs, posts the colonies, above all posts 
the East India Company’s service. These bargains might 
made with other sectional interests.* Usually, however, they 
were made with the government, which had most offer. 
return for concessions these kinds, the Scottish voted 
obediently under the discipline the lord advocate, Scottish 
law officer whose business generally included the management 


the Scottish element the house commons. 
story, which may not true but good story tell, about 


the Scottish M.P. who complained that the government ought 


have appointed tall man lord advocate; when the 
tish M.P.s did not know how they were expected vote, they 


looked see how the lord advocate voted, and 
short that they could not watch him, they were 
methods such these, Scotland was managed 
stituency for the government one politician after 


For example such bargain see book, War and Trade the West 
Indies (Oxford, 1936), 510. 
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the third duke Argyll, Lord Bute and his brother, 


all Henry Dundas. the middle St. 


Square, Edinburgh, stands column rather like the Nelson 
Trafalgar Square, London. the top stands 
Dundas; had certainly deserved well the British govern- 
ment; whether had deserved well Scotland another 


matter. 
This kind thing was not thought respectable. But why 


should not the Scots behave this way? What did they care 
the politics the English political clans which they 
were immersed? The original difference between Whigs and 
Tories had certainly meant much the Scots did the 
English; but that cannot said the difference between one 
Whig clan and another—between, for example, the duke 
Newcastle and the duke Bedford. Why should not the Scots 
sell their votes these bosses return for advantages 
more tangible and intelligible kind? 


time, the Scottish members parliament became both 
less venal and less separate. They became less venal, every- 
body else became less venal, the middle and late nineteenth 
century when real constituencies and real party system were 
created. They became less separate, for reasons which shall 
give later. But until these processes were complete, least 
begun, Scottish politicians did not rank very high. Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, Scot prominent British politics, wrote 1763 
his friend David Hume that although the post held (the 
treasurership the chamber) was lucrative one, might 
have hoped for more active position but for the prejudice 
against few years earlier than this, George III had 
made the experiment appointing Scottish prime minister. 
Nearly all his English subjects cried out once that this was 
quite intolerable, and nothing more the kind was attempted 
for many years. the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
there have been Scottish prime ministers—the earls Aberdeen 
and Rosebery, Arthur Balfour, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Ramsay Macdonald—none them great statesmen, but 
least they proved the point that Scot could reach the highest 
all. The Scots not only ascended the seat power, 


Elliot, The Border (Edinburgh, privately printed, 1897), 
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but penetrated those English institutions which they must have 
considered the most irrational—the law and the chureh, 
Scotland has given Great Britain whole series 
chancellors and lord chief justices, some them great 
the church England, the last century, two archbishops 

Canterbury, Archbishop Tait and Archbishop Lang, 

But all this was Westminster; Edinburgh there 
political vacuum. Scotland had parliament, independent 


executive. The want these things was not felt 


keenly one might have expected. The historians 
that though the Scottish parliament was old institution, 
had never played, the life the nation, part 


that the English parliament the life Only 


1688 did begin acquire real authority 
twenty years afterwards was swept away, before had had 
time take root the affections the people. There was 


another legislature which, before and still more after 1707, 


occupied the limelight—this was the general assembly the 
Kirk Scotland. For all these reasons, the Scottish parliament 
was not much missed. for the Scottish executive, had 
already been, great degree, mere agent the English 
government, least the king Great Britain 
England, since the union the crowns 1603. had not 
always been obedient effective agent; had 
flinched before Scottish public opinion. But agent had been 
and little more. The disappearance such 
not felt much more keenly than that such parliament. 
Many Scots and some Englishmen consider that there should 


after the model Northern Ireland. This controversial 
question, into which shall not enter. But should point out 
that the Scottish executive has been, many ways, partially 
restored Scotland already. For example, the royal family: 
king Great Britain came near Scotland for more 
century after the Union. The first was that exhibitionist 
George who paid wildly popular visit Edinburgh 18% 
His niece, Queen Victoria, went further: she set the fashion, 
now widespread among her English subjects, taking her 
holidays Scotland. She built herself hideous palace 
Balmoral the Highlands, and spent the best part every 
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there, the great annoyance her British ministers 
who often wished she had been hand near London transact 
The identification the royal family with Scotland 
has never been strong the present generation. Her 

family. This probably why the Scots now feel 
proprietary interest the royal family, such they have not 
felt since the reign Charles another sense too the Scottish 
executive has been partly restored Scotland. the develop- 
ment the ‘Welfare State’, was found necessary set 
separate departments for the administration British policies 
Scotland—departments health, education, agriculture, 
and forth. From 1885 these departments were combined 
into Scottish Office, under secretary state for Scotland. 


hundred yards east the centre Edinburgh there 


stands large building which is, effect, the Scottish Whitehall. 

Nevertheless, the political vacuum which was created 1707 
has only been partly filled up; and nation which has such 
political vacuum cannot the full sense the term 
nation, nor its capital the full sense capital, then one must 
hold that Scotland not nation nor Edinburgh capital. 
But when Scotland parted with her parliament and her separate 
executive, she kept other institutions which were meant 
maintain, and have maintained her nationality—the law, the 
church, the universities and the whole educational system. 


the part played churchmen, lawyers, professors 
and teachers the history modern national movements, 


must allow that nation which succeeded preserving 
the independence these institutions has always been nation 


inthe most important senses the word. 


The Scots tried hard preserve their independent legal system 
the Union, and the main they succeeded—not completely, 
for the English over-reached them certain important matters 
such the appeal the house lords, but these exceptions are 
not all-important. substance, the law administered from 
Edinburgh, not from London, and Scottish law. The original 
law Scotland, widely different from that England, has 
only partly modified later British decisions, even 
British acts parliament, for the custom, when creating 
changing British policies, pass separate acts parliament 
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for Scotland which take account the Scottish legal 
profession. you take your stand the hill which 
the New Town Edinburgh the Old about thy 
morning, you will see gentlemen ascending the 
and the prosperous-looking hats which lawyers wear: 
the judges and the Faculty Advocates who are 
hill administer the law Scotland. They and 
decessors have played important part bearers 
defenders nationality. not for nothing that the 
Sir Walter Scott was something the law line. 

What true the law still more true the par 
This too was preserved, substance, the Union. Her for 
again the English over-reached the Scots some important 
points, such the system patronage the church andth 
right suppress Episcopalian worship. But British 
ment has ever tried destroy the Presbyterian character 
the Church Scotland. Indeed, has not the means doing 
so. England the crown, which means the government, 
appoints the bishops, deans and forth; the moderator 
Church Scotland elected his fellows. the eighteenth 
century the power promotion was even more important than 
bishoprics and deaneries were ‘plums’, the rest afforded only 
poorer richer benefice which kept the English 


under the thumb the government. Scotland, the other 
hand, the inequalities income were fewer and the subservience 
much less. The government is, indeed, represented 
the assembly the Church Scotland high 
commissioner. the past, some his predecessors have inter 
fered the doings the church, but not believe 
ever does now. fact, has hardly more control over the 
proceedings which take place under his eye than policeman, 
stationed the door theatre, has over the dramatic pet 
formance within. Perhaps the most curious example the 
Church Scotland’s independence the fact that the 
head both churches, officially Episcopalian England, 
Presbyterian Scotland. Her conscience south the border 
Episcopalian conscience, north Presbyterian one. 
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One might almost say that the constitution has condemned 
the sovereign Great Britain condition religious 
schizophrenia. 
Even more than the law and the church, Scotland’s system 
education preserved her nationality and determined her national 
character. From 1616, the authorities church and state were 
trying set school every parish Scotland. This 
must have been nearly unique. Recent has 
shown that this system was not quite good 
tice looked: some parishes school was perman- 
ently established for more than century after 1616; other 
parishes were large that one school was not nearly enough 
for them; even when and where the schools existed, the admission 
was neither compulsory nor gratuitous (though special arrange- 
ments were often made for educating very poor children 
gratis); the schools were not always well inspected; and one 
time more than half the children were outside them, attending 
the (usually inferior) private ‘adventure’ schools. But with 
all these reservations, the system, judged its results, must 
have had merits, and easy see what they were. 
was more nearly universal, especially the country districts, 
than anything else the British Isles, perhaps Western 
Europe. England had many fine endowed schools, mostly 
the towns, but never even attempted that time give 
school every parish. Many the Scottish village schools 
gave secondary well primary education; Latin was taught, 
sometimes even the beginnings Greek, and few parts the 
world could boast, could the north-east Scotland, about 
1830, that the average age children leaving the parish 
schools was high fifteen. Moreover, probably the school- 
masters were unusually efficient, only for the reason that 
Scotland, country poor commercial opportunities, there 
were few other careers for educated men. Lastly (although 
there were exceptions, which shall discuss later) the social 
mingled these schools unusual degree, any 
tate before the industrialization the Lowlands. Thus the 
schools created strong tradition social equality. 

the universities was the same story. England had two, 
Scotland had five (for the city Aberdeen alone had two 

J.C. Jessop, Education Angus, (London, 1931). 
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universities the eighteenth century). The two English 
universities were very inactive, the five Scottish 
very active. The eighteenth century was the worst age 
academic torpor Oxford and Cambridge; the Scottish 
universities, least after 1750, the pace quickened. Here, too, 
must careful not exaggerate: the Scottish universities 
were not quite good they looked. least the 
arts, they were glorified secondary schools: the boys came 
from the villages fifteen. The professor Greek 
Edinburgh University had teach some members his class 
the alphabet. such were his duties, cannot have had 
much time incentive for the highest kind scholarship, 
Learning Scotland was widespread, but did not often reach 
great heights, any rate classical and theological studies, 
Bishop Burnet remarked that the Presbyterian ministers 
had great command theology but within 
range. century later Dr. Johnson said the same thing 
more unfriendly fashion when declared that the 
state learning Scotland was like that bread besieged 
city: everybody had little but man had full meal. This 
may have been true the studies that interested him most, 
classics and theology, the time when said it; certainly 
was not true later, for the Scottish universities made great 
efforts after eminence these studies the nineteenth century, 
and are holding them like grim death the twentieth. 

Even Dr. Johnson’s own time, his remark was quite 
untrue the technical and social sciences which Scotland 
much excelled. 1716 chair chemistry was established 
the University Edinburgh. Oxford had wait many years 
for such chair; Cambridge had one but the professor 
means always lectured, and one holder the chair obtained it, 
avowed, without ever having studied any chemistry 
beforehand. (It only fair add that got afterwards 
and published some lectures which were useful, though perhaps 
not original.) 1790 Edinburgh obtained the first university 
chair agriculture the English-speaking world, for all 
know the first anywhere. The professors were just useful out- 
side their classroom within it. For example, the great Pro- 
fessor Black corresponded with inventors chemical processes 
all over Scotland, and some parts The influence 
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industrial development Scotland, and the equally speedy 
transformation Scottish agriculture from the worst Western 
Europe one the best. medicine was the same story: 
medical students came Edinburgh, the second half 
the eighteenth century, from England and all her colonies, 
and Scottish doctors were demand everywhere. 1771 
when Sylas Neville, Norfolk squire, decided become 
doctor, was advised Edinburgh for his training: 
friend told him that the doctors educated the English 
universities were ignorant chemistry that ‘it uncom- 
mon thing for Oxford and Cambridge Physicians prescribe 
what will not mix.’? That could not have happened Scotland, 
where Professor Black taught the medical students chemistry. 
The same story again engineering: about the same time, 
was said that nearly all the higher officers the engineering 
corps were Scots, since they alone posessed the necessary 
mathematics. need not speak the eminence Scotland 
all the social They may almost said have 
invented political economy; this, least, was the opinion 
the novelist Peacock, whose political economists are almost all 
Scots (and figures fun). 

There were good reasons why the Scottish universities should 
flourish this time. One was mere technical matter 
university organization. the first half the eighteenth 
century the Scottish universities changed from the ‘Regent’ 
system the professorial system. ‘Regent’ took charge 
whole age group—all the boys entering the university 
given year—through the whole curriculum from beginning 
end; when his charges took their degrees, went back the 
beginning with new professor, necessarily, 
specialized one subject and lectured his class alone. 
the systematic—at times, the rather drearily systematic 
Scottish thought explained the fact that 
Scotland education was purveyed: professors lecturing 
such professors must have contributed much the speedy 
Archibald and Nan Clow, The 

"The Diary Sylas Neville, edit. Cozens-Hardy (Oxford, 1950), 

See Gladys Bryson, Man and Society (Princeton, 1945). 
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classes, not tutors listening themes. Possibly, even 
the learned Scots’ slightly absurd habit, satirized 
beginning their lucubrations every subject with the words 
‘in the infancy society’ can traced the same 
naturally, the first lecture the professorial course would begin 
with the infancy society. 

The English universities had professors too, but they were 
usually appointed for reasons political patronage, and they 
often left their duties unperformed. King George III believed 
that Regius professors ought appointed for their learning 
alone, and actually lecture; but this was one his amiable 
eccentricities, and perhaps derived from his Scottish 
friend Lord Bute, who came from country where the professors 
did lecture. Oxford and Cambridge, general rule, those 
students who received any education all did ‘reading 
with their tutors’, which something like the ‘Regent’ system 
over again. hardly surprising that even Englishmen 
frequented the Scottish universities: not only the dissenters, 
who would not, any case, have been admitted the Anglican 
universities, but some eminent members the English governing 
class—two future prime ministers, Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell, received part, perhaps the best part, their 
education the University Edinburgh, and third, Lord 
Melbourne, the University Glasgow. 

But was something more than mere trick organization 
which caused the Scottish universities flourish. They 
flourished, above all, because they shared the great develop- 
ment Scottish national culture, the golden age 
Where did this golden age come from? What stimulated it? 
One might naturally suggest that the Union itself was the cause: 
preceded the beginning the golden age forty fifty 
years—post hoc ergo propter hoc. Though natural, this explana- 
tion probably superficial. doubt contact with English 
culture had some effects, not all them fortunate (for example, 
the deplorable vogue Pope’s style among certain Scottish 
poets). But some the best things could not have come from 
England, and indeed know where they did come from. For 
example, the flourishing state the Edinburgh medical school 
could not have derived from any English stimulus, and know 
that did derive from the very close relations which the Scot- 
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had long had with those Holland, especially 
the Scottish Enlightenment avowedly drew more their ideas 
from the French Philosophes than from any political thinkers 
England. Perhaps, however, even mistake think 
terms stimulus from outside. Probably the golden age 
have come itself Scotland, theological Calvinism 
its hold the Scottish people, and the great mental and 


moral energy which generated were transferred secular 


studies and secular interests. 

Whatever the cause, was golden age. has been said, 
and think truly, that Adam Smith and Hume were the two 
most influential writers their day the English language. 


opposite walls the Senate Hall the University Edin- 


burgh are two portraits: one Principal Robertson, who was 
not the greatest British historian his time, but only because 
was contemporary Edward Gibbon; the other Adam 


Ferguson, whom many modern sociologists revere the founder 
their science. (Incidentally, the painter these portraits 


was incontestably the greatest British portrait painter his 
generation: they are early works Sir Henry Raeburn, 
Edinburgh Scot.) 

time, 1830 thereabouts, the golden age faded. Just 
some have been tempted ascribe its beginning the Union, 
others have been tempted claim that the Union made possible 
its decline; for, has been argued, the absence political 


barriers made possible for the man letters and the publishers 


(London full this day publishers with Scottish names) 
Scotland order nearer the market for literary 
talent. think this argument probably untrue: was rather 


the absence language barriers that allowed this drift 
London take place. There has been, believe, comparable 
drift talent from Brussels and Geneva Paris the last 


two centuries, yet neither Brussels nor Geneva has been under 
French political rule for more than few years time. 

Even after the golden age literature and science had faded, 
and politics and religion had resumed their sway Scotland, 
the educational system left behind yet more important 
achievement: the powerful, perhaps over-powerful, development 


the Scottish cannot understand modern 
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Scottish history without remembering that Scotland has 
country, poor natural resources, with 


system several sizes too large for it. Intense 


resulted all the black-coated professions, especially 
church. The Scots use the phrase stickit minister’, whig 
means, among other things, candidate for the Ministry, 


qualified his education, who cannot obtain cure 


Since all the professions were overcrowded Scotland, 
middle-class Scots had leave home. The Union did not creat 
this emigration, but merely controlled its direction. 
Scots could not have been customs officers Jamaica, 
London, district magistrates British India, they would 


have become admirals Russia. fact, some them 


The most spectacular event the years 1769-1770 was 


voyage the Russian Baltic fleet through the Sound, 


English Channel and the Straits Gibraltar all the way toth 
Levant, where met and destroyed Turkish fleet the battk 


Many observers believed that the Russian 
would never have got anywhere near Cheshmé but for 


Greig and Captain Elphinston, two Scots the 


Above all, the Scots went the English colonies. 


them were there even before 1707, for servants were almost 


only commodity that Scotland was allowed export straight 
America the seventeenth century. After the Union 
flooded in. The English colonists did not much like 
They looked upon the Scots, like the Jews the Quakers, asa 
kind epidemic—if you had one Scot, the next time you looked 
there were forty Scots, and soon after that four hundred. One 
Scot drew many others after him. The English did not under 
stand the profound sociological reason for this—namely, the 
importance the family Scotland. The Scots have always 
thought terms family, far more than the English. you 


ask Englishman about stranger, ‘Who he?’, the 


man will think you mean, ‘What post does hold?’. 
ask Scot the same question, will think you mean ‘Of what 


The Scots very often emigrated families, and where they did 
not, soon young Scot was firmly established, 


For this episode see Anderson, ‘Great Britain and the 
Fleet, The Slavonic and East European Review, xxxi, 
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than that, sent for his brothers, his cousins, his friends and his 


fellow townsmen. 
England itself full Scots. the telephone direc- 


are any guide, there are not many fewer people with the 


names Macdonald and Mackenzie living London than 
have heard one Oxford don say another ‘If 
you were Scotsman you would have some chance becoming 
head college’, and time there have been four 


successive vice-chancellors Oxford bearing the names 


Lindsay, Gordon, Ross and Livingstone—all excellent Scottish 
names. There some traffic the other way: the chair history 
which occupy the University Edinburgh has never yet 
been held But the trickle Englishmen Scotland 


does not compare with the flood Scots England. Recently, 
however, the Scots may have been losing some the educational 
advantage which has made this emigration possible. Their own 


educational system has not retrograded; but that England, 
since the Education Act 1902, has improved out all 


recognition. 


There has been another emigration, perhaps temporary 
seasonal, but none the less important. Soon after the Union 
the Scottish aristocracy and some the lairds began send 
English schools and universities for their education: 
William Murray, the future lord chief justice Mansfield, was 
brought England some time before 1730. 1799 Lord 
Comwallis proposed the duke Portland, then home 
establish second university Ireland; the duke 
this advice, 

‘more especially the present circumstance the impending 

Union, which means perhaps are well calculated perfect 

and render indissolubly one nation, inducements the 

better orders the people that kingdom receive part 
their education either the Schools Universities this 
doubt was thinking this custom which had long 
prevailed among the Scots. 

There were many reasons for this practice. For one thing, 
many members the Scottish aristocracy were Episcopalians, 
who would naturally wish send their sons kingdom where 


statement fortunately longer true the date publication. 
Memoirs and Correspondence Viscount Castlereagh (London, 1848), ii, 382. 
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the education was Episcopalian. Even the Presbyterian aristo. 


crats probably did not much relish the middle-class 


their own country. Above all, they wished 


sons play part the British governing class. 
Here the question accent was important. The 


accent may more pleasing, but the English was more 


able. Those who wished plead before London juries; orty 
harangue house commons consisting mainly English 
Here the Scots were dilemma: Henry Dundas and 
temporary Alexander Wedderburn, (the future lord chancellor 
Loughborough) chose different horns it: Dundas, 


his days, spoke with northern burr order prove that 


was plain blunt Scot, whereas Wedderburn transformed 
his accent into English one. Neither these things impressed 
the English, who continued think Dundas brutal, 
boor and Wedderburn rogue. Perhaps the great Lord 
field’s otherwise inexplicable reputation for falsity cam 


accounted for the fact that had synthetic voice: (We 
know that had one: according Lord Shelburne ‘always 
spoke feigned voice like Leoni the Jew Most 


Scots chose, like Mansfield and Wedderburn, 


accents, and many came England with other purposein 


view. Francis Horner wrote his father, ‘With respect 
great object for which you were the expense and 
words Englishmen do, and just feed the difference between 


the rhythm their conversation and mine.’ yearlater 
wrote more optimistically, sensible that have 
means made myself master all the variety the 


accents: now and then detected Scottish inflection, but 
hardly ever without previously detecting myself. This 
stance will inform you the degree advance 
But Horner, who had already attended the University 
burgh before went England, started too late, and probably 
this the reason why had such difficulty. The 
get the accent was school England from ten 


old, thereabouts; and many this day. Nearly 


Memoirs and Correspondence Francis Horner (London, 1843), 
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the nobility and gentry Scotland, most the rich Edin- 


lawyers, and many Scottish business men send their sons 


English public school and then Oxford Cambridge. 


The Scottish universities are impoverished this practice; 


consequence it, the University Edinburgh not 


complete cross-section Scottish society. But least 


motes the fusion the British governing class, and thereby 


Great Britain together. 


Britain has not been held together her governing class 
but the emigration all levels, and, above all, 
real community interests. contrast the 
behaviour Scotland the nineteenth century with that 
There was Irish national revolt against Great 
Britaim, but Scottish national revolt against England. Why 


this? 


For one thing, the English never treated the Scots nearly 
badly they treated the Irish. They made little attempt 
suppress Scottish nationality. They did, indeed, try, about 1750, 
todestroy the emblems and the sentiment nationality the 
Highlands; but this they were fervently assisted the 


Lowland Scots, who had even more than the British government 
togain taming the Highlands. The attempts suppress 


language which have pushed back the linguistic fron- 


tier the north and west, began the seventeenth century 
not sooner than that, and were the work Scots rather than 


Englishmen. (Incidentally, Scottish nationalism weakened 
this day the absence linguistic shibboleth: the linguistic 


Scotland, not between Scotland and England, 
and this way Scotland bears the same kind relation 


England that Belgium does France.) 


Not only did the English make little attempt keep Scotland 
but the two countries had real community interests, 
Britain and Ireland had not. England and Scotland 
both became industrial countries; Ireland never did. Con- 
sequently, the Scots and the English shared political problems, 
especially the problem parliamentary and local government 
which was indeed more necessary Scotland than 
England. Scottish radicals allied with English achieve these 
reforms together. This alliance was strengthened addi- 


common grievance. Even before, and still more after, 
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the great disruption the Church Scotland 1843, 
Seots were nonconformists religion, and wished attack 
the privileged position the Establishment. Some 
Englishmen were exactly the same position, and 
that created the motive power for the British Liberal Party down 
1918. Perhaps the social problems which they shared 
even more keep the two countries together than the 
problems. The Emperor Francis Joseph Austria, 
his long career, tried distract his subjects from ther 
excessive pre-occupation with nationality offering them 
social questions upon which they could divide different 
Nobody ever tried that Great Britain, but the 
was exactly somebody had tried. When the 
Paisley was out work and the dole, worried the 
prime minister and the British public exactly much asif who 
the same thing had happened Huddersfield Blackbum. 
Scotland and England shared not merely social problems, but mad 
socialism: there were Scottish Chartists, and the Labour Party 
may said have been started Scotland Keir 
Scotland Wales, perhaps the most serious obstacleto 
separatism to-day the feeling the Scottish and Welsh 
trade unionists that they would better advised keep 
close the English trade unions order advance ther 
interests common. Prof 
There logical reason why these things should beso. The 
fact that the social problems Holland are very much the 
same those Belgium does not make strongly for union wou 
the two countries. fact, however, the common problems teen 
which Scotland and England have shared have been bond 
for the last century more, and safe prophesy type 
long common interests are thought outweigh 
interests, the Union 1707 will survive something 
present form. first 
dese 
busi 
Mr. Richard Pares, M.A., F.B.A., now fellow All Souls College, 
was professor history the University Edinburgh the 
this address was delivered. 
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THE HOUSE COMMONS THE 

This paper interim report study have been making 
for the last several years the parliament 1841-47. Its 
conclusions will tentative, partly because more time 
needed consider the findings, and partly also because 
seemed more useful make this first presentation the subject 
ingeneral terms. The following pages will give, not exhaus- 


tive discussion any one the many problems considered 


this research, but, rather, general description the project, 
together with few illustrations showing how hoped 
apply these methods the solution different kinds 
problems. 


This project statistical study the slightly over 800 men 
who sat the house commons between the general election 
1841 and the general election 1847. attempt has been 
made assemble for all these men biographical information 
that could tabulated and compared, something along the 
lines suggested Professor Neale his paper read this 
conference three years paper which did not, however, 
until two years after was delivered and long after had 
begun this research. This project any case somewhat 
different and departs from the letter not from the spirit 
Professor Neale’s blue-print three respects. First, has 
proved possible obtain and subject statistical analysis 
afar greater variety information than suggests than 
would probably possible for any century before the nine- 
teenth. Data have now been collected for most the men 
the 1841-47 parliament covering, among other things: party; 
type, location and size constituency; location residence; 
residence constituency; previous parliamentary 
experience; age 1841 when this parliament opened; age 
first entry into parliament; marital status 1841 and 1847; 
peerage, baronetage and landed gentry, both 
descent and marriage; date creation family title; 
business interests and professional activities (both these 
detail); business interests and professional activities 


paper read the Anglo-American Historical Conference, July 1953. 


Biographical Approach History’, History, xxxvi 
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The collection the information and its arrangement ina 
form which could used statistically have been immensely 
laborious tasks.* 

The interest that has prompted this study has not been simply 


1954 

father; education, both public school and university; 
local offices; and amount railroad investment 
1846. Second, attempt has been made study not only 
biographical facts but also attitudes various issues 
selected divisions the house commons. This 
arranged that can correlated with biographical 
and thus can readily ascertained how various. 
other groups voted particular issues different 
times. the third place, mechanical devices, punch-cards and 
IBM machines, have been used sort and count the 
more accurately and far more rapidly than could done 
hand. The use mechanical aids has made possible 
plan rather ambitious programme correlation and 
atic analysis. 

The biographical information was originally recorded 
in. in. cards, about five for each man, and 
votes were recorded special sheets designed for that purpose, 
All this information has since been twice transferred, first 
coded worksheets, and second and finally 


though that course has value itself. have also been 
concerned with wider issues, and have hoped that might 
prove possible use this detailed and systematically arranged 
information verify certain general hypotheses which 
there has been singular amount shifting opinion 
outright disagreement. take few illustrations—not quite 
random, for wish discuss these points 
hard the present state knowledge say precisely what 
the accepted answer any the following rather significant 
questions: 
How extensively had ‘middle class’ 
penetrated into parliament the (Earlier 
Thanks the Graduate College the State lowaandt 
the Rockefeller Foundation I.have been fortunate having the very 
assistance Dr. John Clifford, without whose help this work could not have 


been attempted. 
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have suggested that they were rapidly taking over political 
control; the more recent trend emphasize the survival 
aristocratic habits government into the 
middle the nineteenth century.) 

How far did these elements constitute distinct group, 
dearly separate from the landed interest? (Some historians 
stress the battle between the landed and business elements, 
which said have amounted almost class war the 
other historians stress the overlapping between these 
two 

What social and economic groups were most prominent 
imeach the various parties? (Statements this subject have 
also been variance, manner that would take too long 
recapitulate.) 

what extent was economic reform, legislation the 
condition-of-the-people question, supported opposed 
Conservatives, Whigs Liberals; and what extent was 
supported opposed aristocrats businessmen, and how 
far did people vote according their own class economic 
interests, narrowly construed? (While Whigs and Tories have 
both their turn been cited the authors reform, the 
fashionable emphasis the moment seems the Con- 
servative and aristocratic aspect social legislation, which 
thought have been initiated Conservatives and opposed 
Liberals, initiated land and opposed business, each 
these last two groups following general way its own 
interests. Yet this interpretation often hedged 
with qualifications, and hard state with certainty the 
present scholarly position.) 

these general questions there are possible least 
two alternative and opposing answers and the fullness 
time, with historians correcting each other and the wheel 
circle, both answers have generally been given. 
ishard for any new interpretation come surprise because 
almost every possible interpretation has already been suggested. 
The important thing, course, discover, not what 
surprising, but what actually happened. 

point the variations opinion not disparage 
writers who their own day made impressive contribu- 
the contrary, most these views, contradictory 
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they may be, contain substantial amount truth, 


scarcely have been accepted reputable scholars 
had not. The evidence points both ways, and 


found for almost any thesis. The point rather, 
the crux the argument, that issues this kind 
not dealing with absolutes. Such general 


wholly true but only partly true, and the point 


them not ‘Whether?’ but ‘How much?’ These are 
tive questions and they are answered not dogm 
but percentage ratio. 

solving large and general problems this kind 
method can some advantage. Though 
glance arid and forbidding, can offer new insights that 
stimulating and refreshing, and can provide 
exact basis for generalization. Yet has drawbacks: Since 
quantitative method cannot reflect qualitative 
the intensity affiliation the influence individual, 
except translating these into quantitative terms, 
study involved this not always practicable do. 
Furthermore, anyone who has worked closely with his materials 
must conscious that soon begins sort men into 
categories departing from reality. General labels arenever 
accurate satisfactory: they obscure important 
describe only partially circumstances that are 
varied. 

Besides this, there are the practical difficulties assembling 
the information and deciding how interpret it. One might 
suppose that the statistical analysis parliament would be, 
though laborious task, yet relatively 
and that all that needed simply get the facts 
them. But this not easy. the first place 
difficult than anyone who has not worked similar project 
would credit assemble uniform and highly detailed informa 
tion about 800 men who lived century ago and many whom 
were relatively obscure. Though there much material, 
major source free from error, the sources are not comparable 
but provide different kinds information and describe 
tions existing different times, and there are unexpected 
gaps which some cases cannot filled. get detailed 
information form that can tabulated about even 
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most these men little less than force. 


are the difficulties interpreting the information 


making meaningful terms the existing 


which desired test. The history the 


period has been told language including such vague 


social differentiation aristocrat and businessman, 


gentry and middle class. These expressions may have some 


significance and they perhaps resemble, least their 


imprecision, the shadowy, fluid and sometimes illogical character 
English class boundaries the nineteenth century. Yet 
transform such words, worn and slippery they 
become from loose and varied usage, into the firm and 
precise tools needed for exact research, even define them 
terms the detailed data. unable say what kinds 
oramounts economic interest make man ‘businessman’ 
how member the ‘landed gentry’ may reliably 
defined any way other than his inclusion the edition 
Landed Gentry that contemporary this parliament. 
For these various reasons seems clear that anyone who 
daims: have gathered complete and reliable social and 
economic data study this character has simply not grap- 
pled with the problems. Any such figures must imevitably 
certain amount conjecture and, consequence, 
certain margin error. Since statistics tend lull the unwary 
false sense security, all the more necessary that 
should stated frankly and plainly 
sat the house commons. About one-third 
had never sat parliament before, about one- 
had sat before the first reformed parliament 
asembled 1833, and the remaining one-third (35%) entered 
the time between. More than half them (56%) 
were 1841 under years old. general they entered 
much younger age: half them (53%) had 
parliament before the age 35, and third them 
before the age 30. those whose marital status 
approximately four-fifths were married the year 
opening this parliament, 1841, and one-fifth were 
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bachelors. There were 151 bachelors, 
during the lifetime this parliament. those whose Tesidence 


know, 42% resided their constituencies, 
represented boroughs located counties which 
residences, while 32%, lived away from their 


altogether. Nearly half (46%) had attended 
and about three-fifths had attended 
those attending over half (53%) had 
Oxford, and third (32%) Cambridge. 


light this method analysis can throw the first 
lems raised earlier, the social composition the The 

question is: how far had new group which was 
from the landed interest and which has been variously 
the ‘newer interests’, the ‘middle classes’ the 


men’ secured the membership this: 


the first piace, clear from the detailed figures 
parliament was heavily dominated, numbers 
the nobility, baronetage and landed gentry and their 
there sat Irish peers, 172 sons peers (this 


sons Scottish peers, sons Irish peers, some illegitimate 


the precedence peers sons warrant), 


grandsons and great-grandsons peers, baronets, 


listed the contemporary Landed 
men together constituted the membership parliament 
and those related through mother wife were 
the figure would 80%. Whether the figure exactly 


Victoria—and may not group such 


with the nobility and gentry. the other hand approximately 


half the baronets had titles dating back before 
about half the sons baronets came from equal 
baronetcies were held such 
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Kerrison and Sir William George Hylton Jolliffe. 
One cannot dismiss baronetcy, some the novelists 
the period did, the distinction the middle class. Another 
that may slightly distort the results that the edition 
Burke’s Landed Gentry which appeared the end this 
and which has been used the criterion member- 
ship the gentry’ did not include number men 
who seem have lived the lives and enjoyed the prestige 
country gentlemen, and who were included later editions 
this work. For these and other reasons the exact number 
the landed aristocratic group this parliament can 
probably never precisely settled. own view that the 
above estimate should, anything, revised upward. 
any case, there can question about the fact that this 
parliament was overwhelmingly aristocratic composition. 

the other hand, the role business this parliament 
proves analysis have been relatively modest. The kernel 
the business group were manufacturers, men who called 
themselves merchants, and partners private banks, 
adding wp, when the overlappings are cancelled out, total 
123 men. There were 122 directors insurance companies 
145 railway directors, but most these appear not have 
engaged full-time business activities. The total all 
the entries all the categories economic interest that 
have been set 663, but there was good deal overlapping 
these 663 business interests were divided among only 
men, nearly two apiece. These 334 men represent 41% 
the membership parliament and there were 481 men, 
who, far have yet discovered, had business 
interests whatsoever. 

Furthermore, seems clear that not all these 334 men can 
called ‘businessmen’. Whatever meaning may 
attached that indefinite and unsatisfactory word, would 
appear signify least some kind role society 
which business enterprise played major part. However, 
many these business interests made only minor demands 
time, and presumably also his emotional alleg- 
and would way conflict with his being principally 
committed quite different social role. seems unrealistic 
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insurance company necessarily placed man Position 

unprofitable inquire what particular kinds economic 
interest make man businessman, for the expression 
inexact and the duties men almost any kind 
enterprise may differ. estimate that the number 
actively engaged the operation control major business 
enterprises, including proprietors and chairmen but not 
ing those who were merely directors who were only incident- 
While this estimate can only rough one, will least the 


help show that the figure 334 men 41% exaggerates 
the representation business this parliament, and that the 
number those whose major incomes derived from whose 
major efforts went into business was all probability sub- 


stantially less. 

For further light the problem social 
for partial answer the second the questions 
pages 250-51 may now examine, this method enablesusto 
do, the extent which men with various kinds social position 
went into various kinds economic enterprises. Let take 
first the simplest and crudest figures, and pass 
refinements. may begin taking unit the total group ing 
all those belonging related male descent the 
age, baronetage and landed gentry. This group, 
may summarily abbreviated ‘PBG’, and those not init 
bered, amounted 71% the membership parliament 
and the non-PBG 29%. cross-check these 
the figures business interests shows that the PBG whole 
less than did the non-PBG. Only 35% the PBG werem 
business any kind, while the proportion the 
business was 56% just over half. 

more detailed break-down brings out features which the 
general figures not reveal. Certain social groups, 
peers, the heirs baronetcies, and the heirs landedestates, 
went very little into business any kind, except for 
railway directors, which was apparently line activity that 
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everybody. Furthermore, some the PBG entered 
that were not time-consuming: they became, for 


example, directors railways insurance companies, where 
their was possibly more one ornament than utility. 
The advantage getting title board directors 
proverbial. Members the PBG were somewhat less active 
and manufacture. One can arrange the different 

business rough scale according the social 
connections those engaging them. The only types 
businesses where the PBG decidedly outnumbered the non-PBG 
and railways. Among merchants and manufacturers, 
the non-PBG, despite their relatively small representation 
this parliament, outnumbered the PBG 
other businesses the PBG and the non-PBG were about 
evenly balanced. 

These figures suggest that there limited case, certain 
amount evidence, for the theory that there existed among 
the members this parliament dichotomy between land and 
business. Yet this only part the story, and surely the 
most striking feature the figures the amount overlapping 
they reveal between those with social position and those 
engaged business enterprise. Doubtless this partly due 
the fact that some the economic interests listed, such min- 
ing, canals, docks railways, may and many these 
cases probably were directly connected with the exploitation 
the resources landed estates. The possession land may 
lead man into business any several different paths, 
and cases such these the distinction between land and 
business particularly artificial. Yet the business ventures 
the PBG were means limited enterprises this type. 

There not space now for further nuances, but from the 
any clear general distinction between the nobility and gentry 
the one hand and those engaged business the other. 
The cases overlapping are numerous enough invalidate 
altogether simple line division. make formal 
between land and business between aristocracy 
and middle class freeze unjustifiably contemporary rule 
thumb. Indeed, throughout the detailed research have 
been impressed the comparative homogeneity 
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this parliament any the ordinary standards social 
measurement. These men were for the most part wealthy 
persons consequence their own communities, dite who 
their general character and composition differed profoundly 
from the population England whole. 


assigning party labels this study has followed the termin. 
ology Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for the the 
only major addition being that those Conservatives who voted 
for Corn Law repeal the third reading the Corn 
1846 have been occasionally referred 


detailed account parties can attempted here, but thre 


points special interest emerged from the tabulations which 
may supply least partial answer the third the 
questions raised the beginning. 

the first place there appeared general line 
tion between the Conservatives whole and the Whigs, 
Liberals and Reformers whole. these two general groups, 
the Conservatives tended more related the peerage, 
baronetage and gentry, they tended less have business 
interest, they were slightly younger, and larger proportion 
them had attended public school and university. 

The second point interest the extent the similarity 
between the two kinds Conservatives. One would conjecture 
that the Peelites might differ from other Conservatives their 
social and economic circumstances way that would fore- 
shadow their eventual break with the party. The results 
not confirm this expectation. social composition the two 
groups are very similar. economic interest they differ, the 
Peelites tending have proportionately more business interests. 
However, these are largely minor incidental character, 
and the amount major business interests Peelites and other 
Conservatives are almost exactly alike. 

the third place, and this perhaps the most important 
point, the men with business interests this parliament 


divided themselves almost equally between the Conservative 


group and the general group composed Whigs, Liberals and 
Reformers. Although the group Liberal parties was 
and hence the representation business proportionately 
greater, the fact remains that businessman this 
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other side. This even split continues for the most part the 
break-down individual businesses, the principal exceptions 
being that East India proprietors, metal manufacturers and 
colliery owners tended the Conservative side, while those 
other types manufacture, commerce and finance tended 
the Liberal side. Bankers, railway directors, those engaged 
other types mining, and most the other groups divided 
almost evenly. 

The ‘ten hours’ issue does not bulk large the total work 
this parliament. nevertheless considerable historical 
and makes convenient and manageable question 
select illustration the relation biographical data 
voting behaviour. this issue there are four usable divisions 
1844 and four 1847 (as well one 1846 which there 
not space discuss). taking account the votes all 
four divisions each year has been possible get the atti- 
tudes considerable number men. The very few cases 
inconsistent voting either year well the much larger num- 
ber abstentions have been omitted from this simplified 
statement. 

With votes, with biographical information, necessary 
allow for margin error. There are obvious misprints 
Hansard, which leads the inference that there may 
other misprints which are not obvious. Pairs men with the 
same similar names create problems identity that are 
sometimes insoluble. Beyond this, some votes were undoubtedly 
cast mistake and not correctly indicate the opinion 
the voter. one occasion Sir George Lacy Evans was 
accident locked the house when the Ayes were sent forth 
and was numbered against his intention among the 
One cannot help wondering how often this sort thing happened 
without the fact being recorded. Yet the whole these difficul- 
ties not appear great, and seems reasonable believe that 
figures votes can used with somewhat more confidence 
than figurés biographical data. 

With regard party vote the ‘ten hours’ question, 
matter relating the fourth the general issues raised 


Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Series, vol. xix, 1152. 
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pages 250-51, seems proper take starting-point what 

has become almost the standard interpretation. This that, 
while some Whigs and Liberals were late and reluctant converts 
the cause, the ‘ten hours’ measure was initiated and 
cipally supported the Conservatives Tory-Radical 
alliance. study the detailed figures suggests some qualifica- 
tions this view: 

The Conservatives, though they strongly supported the 
measure 1847, were not its supporters from the beginning, 
the contrary, when came 1844 they actually opposed 
small but clear majority. This, believe, has not been 
pointed out before. Thus the overwhelming Protectionist 
support for ‘ten hours’ 1847, far from being grounded 
basic and unchanging Conservative philosophy mode 
action, was sudden conversion. 

The Whigs and Liberals did not originally oppose the 
measure but, the contrary, when was brought 1844, 
were its strongest supporters. 

The passing the ‘ten hours’ bill 1847 was not due 
the conversion the Whigs, the old interpretation, 
but the conversion the Protectionists. Whigs and Liberals 
tended support the cause 1844, and far they moved 
the intervening three years they moved against it, being 
almost equally divided 1847. 

Nor was the ‘ten hours’ cause supported Tory- 
Radical alliance. fact for the year 1844, before party politics 
were clouded the Conservative split the Corn Law question, 
this statement almost the exact opposite the truth: 
1844 both Conservatives and Reformers opposed the measure 
very slight majorities, while Whigs and Liberals supported 
proportionately larger majorities. 1847 the Conserva- 
tives had swung round, but the Reformers were still almost 
evenly divided. 

Unfortunately there not space discuss length the 
implications these figures the hypotheses that might 
account for them. necessary pass the last the 
questions raised the beginning this paper, the relation 
social and economic data votes. 

Consider first the two general groups PBG and non-PBG. 
1844 the PBG slightly supported ‘ten hours’ and the non- 
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PBG slightly opposed it. But the majorities each case 
were insignificant and view the margin error for which 
allowance must always made seems proper describe 
both groups being about evenly divided the issue 1844. 
1847 each group favoured the measure approximately 
the same proportion, about 

The inference from these figures, correct, sensational 
enough: that social position had almost statistical 
relation votes the ‘ten hours’ issue. This result 
contrary the whole tradition our thinking the question 
that the obvious next step turn detailed break-down 
social position for further information. Yet even the break- 
down reveals few important differences any single group, 
except for categories where the figures are too small support 
heavy superstructure deductions. While these figures 
should treated with caution, and there further work 
them, yet far they they seem make serious 
inroads the theory aristocratic benevolence. 

tempting hypothesis that votes, they not relate 
social position, may relate the supposedly more basic 
fact economic interest. The figures appear give some but 
not decisive support this view. both 1844 and 1847 non- 
business elements were somewhat more friendly ‘ten hours’ 
than were business elements. Yet the exceptions are numerous 
enough show that simple and general explanation this 
sort means adequate. 

The break-down economic interests provides some sur- 
prises. might expect the principal opponents the bill 
the manufacturers; these, however, were for clear 
majority both 1844 and 1847. the other hand the greatest 
opposition both years came from the merchants who were 
joined 1844, curiously enough, the East India proprietors. 
Yet the whole the detailed figures add little. For most 
the individual business interests the prevailing pattern both 
1844 and 1847 was substantial group each side the 
issue. 

Two conclusions appear warranted: Having business 
interest does have some statistical relation the ‘ten hours’ 
Vote, since those with business interests tended somewhat 
less favourable the cause than those without them. 
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the other hand having business interest, whether ‘active’ 
incidental, did not apparently decide the issue. Both 
whole and individually the different business groups tended 
split it. Hence economic interest, explanation votes 
the ‘ten hours’ question, seems little use. 

The foregoing statements are means final and are 
designed merely illustrate the possibilities method, 
Much further study needed before any these 
answered with certainty completeness. Perhaps enough 
has been said, however, indicate how these techniques can 
used cast light such intricate and difficult problems 
the social composition parliament, the overlapping differ- 
ent social and economic groups, and the relation party, 
social position and economic interest voting behaviour. 

The burden these remarks has been negative. 
suggest that some previously held opinions may have 
considerably qualified, and have made adverse comments, 
far the very limited evidence permitted, such large general 
theories aristocratic benevolence, Tory paternalism, and 
economic determinism. the other hand have not brought 
forward any new large general theory take their place. This 
negative approach seems altogether reasonable and appropriate. 
age complex and confused that early Victorian 
England one does not immediately arrive simple and com- 
plete explanations. the present state knowledge may 
more the point reach basis fact which compels 
look critically the intellectual framework which have 
been accustomed discuss this period, jettison catch- 
phrases, and appreciate more deeply the difficulties 
generalization. 


Professor Aydelotte, Ph.D., Professor History and Chairman 
the Department History the State University 
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The Shorter Cambridge Medieval History. (edit. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 1952. Vol. The Later Roman 
the Twelfth Century, xxi 643 pp.; vol. ii, The Twelfth Century 
the Renaissance, xix 558 pp. (illus., maps). 55s. 

hard imagine what the general study medieval European history 
would have been British and American universities without the Cambridge 
Medieval History offer us, through many its best chapters, easy and well- 
marked entries into important fields study unfamiliar the beginner. 
But despite the fine scholarship, the firm judgment and the distinguished 
writing many its contributors, the History,—eight fat volumes with some 
6,000 pages text alone, and over 3,000,000 words, 187 chapters written 
117 scholars drawn from two continents and score nations,—is hardly 
book, though invaluable reference library itself. Six editors 
wrestled with the individual contributions, the intractability which 
must have been greatly increased the need translate from languages 
and idioms sometimes uncongenial English ways thought and expression. 
International upheavals enormously protracted the period publication, 
and when vol. viii appeared 1936, vols. (1911) and (1913) were already 
Relatively few men can claim have read consecutively through 
even one volume from beginning end: has anyone ever read through all 
the eight volumes? 1939 Professor Previté Orton, the senior surviving 
editor, was asked make real book out this enormous mass. reducing 
the History six-sevenths, might use, adapt discard the wording the 
original chose, and his own encyclopaedic knowledge medieval history, 
and especially the work contemporary European scholarship several 
languages, made him peculiarly fitted bring the short version date. 
The manuscript was completed before died 1947, and Mr. Grierson, 
preparing for the press, made further changes incorporate recent work, 
and added valuable genealogical tables, outline maps, chronological 
tables.of Roman, Byzantine and medieval emperors and popes, long list 
dated events, full index. Dr. Steinberg contributed admirable 
selection over 250 illustrations, never hackneyed, yet illustrating the text 
manner that quickens understanding: and the syndics the press 
deserve great praise for this feature. 

The publishers justly claim that the result ‘almost encyclopaedia 
the European middle ages’: but, more than that, book, albeit very large 
one. The syndics were fortunate finding discharge the task two scholars 
widely interested and firmly grounded European history Previté 
Orton and Mr. Grierson. Previté Orton had gift for writing large-scale 
detailed narrative: enjoyed filling big canvases, even the point over- 
crowding them with action. His fine, sensitive use English both narrative 
and description shows well where, handling the great central themes 
medieval history, allowed himself adequate space and used the original 
history raw material, telling the story describing the subject his own 
way: here, with important dominant theme provide pattern, the book 
moves with force, clarity and precision, and with the weight the great 
History and, when necessary, Previté Orton’s own personal scholarship behind 
it. peripheral topics, however—often treated with too much compression 
for grace pleasure even the original History—the book becomes congested 
and dull, lacking both scope and pattern. The greatest defect the book, 
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however, inherits from the present History and from Previté Orton’s own 
apparent indifference the new, semi-technical work economic and social 
history which younger generation continental scholars, the last 
twenty-five years, has virtually added new dimension our view the middle 
ages: some younger readers, taught the light this new work, the Shortey 
History, with all its good qualities, may seem lacking Nor, spite 
two brief chapters and few additional scattered sections devoted medieval 
science, thought and art, there adequate reflection the immense 
amount highly significant work which has been done these fields our 
own time. 

But, allowing for these important limitations, and for some unevenness 
quality between the various parts, the book authoritative, readable and 
highly useful presentation vast amount material essential for 
standing medieval European history. ‘must’ for every sixth-form 
library, and every undergraduate studying medieval European history will 
want possess his personal work reference, even his principal 
outline text-book—it neither too big nor too expensive for this purpose. 
Provided students are made understand that means the whole 
the picture, the Shorter History will serve them admirably introduction 
serious study. useful book will surely call for new editions: when 
the time comes for the first these, cannot the syndics persuaded take 
the maps more seriously? When recall the bold originality the maps 
which supplement the original History, the sheer inadequacy the maps 
the Shorter History quite astonishing. Granted that colour could not 
black-and-white maps nowadays can made tell complex story over 
long stretches time, whereas these maps barely give static picture, 
scanty the information they contain. Their replacement series 
well-considered maps, exploiting fully the map-supplements the older 
History, would enhance the value book which does much make 
available the young student and the general reader the results achieved 
generation scholars working vast field. 

TREHARNE. 


University Library: History Section (edit. London: 
Hutchinson. 1952. 157 pp. (maps). 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Wallace-Hadrill has written book worthy series with ‘university’ 
its title. meant for the least partially instructed: its author assumes 
good deal factual knowledge the part the reader. chronological 
history western Europe supplied, but enlightened and enlightening 
commentary the development west European society between 400 
1000 familiar both with the primary historical 
sources, written and archaeological, and recent historical writings; his exposition 
always clear and informing. University students will find the book full 
delightful clues and epigrams well solidly informative; will those whose 
knowledge the period real, but not date. Every generation rewrites 
history according its own lights; Mr. judgment would seem 
that the rising generation Oxford. His book should also interest 
wider public: people, for instance, who exhibitions Ravenna 
and find that magic still lingers the words ‘Dark Ages’, Code’, 
felix Roma’, ‘Raban Maur’, and the like. 

illuminate the history western Europe for six hundred years book 
this size (even with the help two useful maps end papers) necessitates 
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allotment space, but among the subjects particularly well treated 
the transmission Roman law and the Roman legal scribes 
the drawing early barbarian codes: Rothari’s Edict 643 and the 
later barbarian codes: the Salian law: laws: and the Carolingian 
the Ripuarian, Saxon and other codes (those Visigothic 
Spain are omitted). Also well treated are the work Augustine, Benedict 
Bede for the shaping Christian society and the imperium Christianum 
(though Bede, may noted, does not use imperator translate bretwalda) 
the economic fluctuations Europe; and the Carolingian renaissance. 

dealing with the collapse Roman imperial power the west, 
Ferdinand Lot’s view its connexion with the intolerable expense main- 
taining cavalry army should surely mentioned, also his theory that the 
from the nomad’s discovery the technique shoeing the horse 
and using saddle and stirrups, which made possible for heavily armed horse- 
make cavalry charge which even Roman legionaries could not with- 
Militaire les Armées Moyen Age, 20-27). Mr. Wallace- 
Hadrill, again, dealing with the period collapse, seems times confuse 
and coloni; his treatment also the senatorial class merely selfish 
would seem too harsh. They did try save Romanitas, the content Greco- 
Roman learning, law, administration, religion: and was not Romanitas worth 
saving? There was one but themselves and the notaries save it, for most 
Christian bishops formed but section the senatorial class. 

DEANESLY. 


Falcon Press. 1952. 436 pp. (illus.). 42s. 


The once traditional opinion, disseminated the founders the scientific 
revolution, that medieval philosophers were unoriginal and barren commenta- 
tors upon the Greek achievement science, which was recovered purer 
form through the efforts Renaissance scholars, has been doubly challenged 
recent years. conformity with the general trend against the postulation 
sharp, unaccountable breaks the continuity intellectual history, 
scholarship has modified the view that the origins modern science owed 
nothing the scientific thought the later middle ages. Large surveys 
made Sarton and Thorndike have shown the unsuspected range, diversity, 
and critical spirit medieval science; the search for the antecedents the 
revolution (initiated with particular emphasis Duhem the begin- 
ning this century) has constructed impressive genealogy extending the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. change perspective has taken place, 
the period far more cultural unity evolution, 
and the great merit Dr. Crombie’s book that epitomises wealth 
such monographic learning, synthesised and enriched with his own interpreta- 
tion, convenient form. serious and compassable survey medieval 
has long been necessary. true that Dr. treatment, 
despite his all-embracing sub-title, only partial, for the history science 
Europe from the fifth the twelfth century fills only pages, and, more 
the indebtedness the West Islam examined rather cursorily. 
His aim, fact, inquire into what happened, between the revival 
and learning the twelfth century and the sudden upsurge 
science the seventeenth, furnish men with the interest ask 
questions and with the beginnings method answering them. 
length with both the construction the elaborate scholastic 
framework scientific explanation, and the progress (from the fourteenth 
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century onwards) critical attitude towards it. The materials Collected for 
this purpose are important and enlightening. 

Nevertheless, the brilliant philosophers the fourteenth century did not 
anticipate the scientific revolution. The experimental method was more 
cussed philosophic theme than practised the laboratory, and while 
Dr. Crombie rightly stresses the importance the growing maturity the 
scientific mind during the late middle ages, one sometimes senses that his 
interpretation leans towards the most generous view. therefore the 
regrettable that some the most elaborate, technical and precise scientific 
work the period, astronomy, rather lightly passed over. Again, the 
search for precursors, the pregnant phrase, has obvious dangers. trace 
the antecedents modern science the middle ages not all the same 
paint picture medieval science whole; the historian likely 
emphasise the a-typical rather than the typical, make Bacon 
figure than Aquinas. But Dr. Crombie has naturally brought the most 
progressive philosophers into the foreground his canvas, this throws the 
stronger light upon their contributions towards the intellectual revolution 
effected their successors. 


Presses Universitaires. 1951. xxiii 713 pp. (frontis.). Frs. 1800. 

travers moyen dge. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires. 1950. 352 pp. Frs. 800. 

The sudden death, October 1950, Louis Halphen turned into memor- 
ial volume what had been planned his colleagues and his former pupils asa 
presentation for his seventieth birthday later that year. Charles Perrin, 
who should have presented the volume, had instead write brief preface 
sketching the different ways which Halphen had influenced the study 
medieval history and the means which had employed so—the long 
series detailed technical studies Frankish history culminating that 
masterly synthesis, Charlemagne carolingien; the other end 
the scale, the two little volumes historical technique, into which distilled, 
for the benefit young beginners, lifetime’s experience both teaching 
and research; the great series which and Philippe Sagnac edited for the 
general reader, Peuples Civilisations, which himself contributed two 
well-known volumes, Les and L’Essor the invaluable 
Collection des Classiques Moyen Age which launched 
make easy for students study the sources scholarly and up-to-date but 
cheap texts; and finally, his personal influence teacher 
Grenoble and Paris the Ecole des Hautes Etudes and the Sorbonne. 
this last influence this Mélanges testifies amply the high proportion 
its eighty contributors who were his pupils. 

The eighty articles, all French except two English and one Spanish, 
are brief, mostly only six eight pages, though few run twelve 
Nearly all them are detailed and highly specialised topics important only 
handful scholarly experts. There are, however, few more general 
studies—M. René Crozet’s brief but useful note the survivals ancient 
thought and art discernible Carolingian painting: Professor 
discerning essay the Carolingian practice requiring oaths fealty from 
all subjects, and the dangerous consequences this device: Dumas 
important paper the ephemeral effects the orally-proclaimed Carolingian 
capitularies. For rather later age there are spirited explanation 
and defence the conception history informing the chronicles the feudal 
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and Bonnaud-Delamare’s study the essentially religious basis 
eleventh-century ‘truce God’ and ‘peace God’, which modern 
historians have wrongly represented evidence early humanitarianism. 
ecclesiastical history Maisonneuve, the longest paper the book, 
surveys the purpose and operation the interdict medieval church law 
circumstances from the fourth century the fourteenth; Gabriel 
Bras pleads eloquently for the rehabilitation Boniface VIII great 
symphoniste urging the consideration all his work 
whole; and Mollat provides instructive little account the agents 
and methods papal diplomacy the fourteenth century. Professor Lynn 
Thorndyke, renewing previous warnings the textual inferiority many 
incunabula the manuscripts which they profess reproduce, brings the 
end the middle ages collection which has something every century from 
the fifth the fifteenth, and virtually every aspect medieval history. 
large number the contributions have more less direct 
bearing English history. There exhaustive bibliography Halphen’s 
own writings, listing over 130 books and articles (excluding reviews) published 
fifty years scholarly labour. While this may not one the greatest 
certainly one which every medievalist will find much interest 
and inform him, and which few specialists will feel able ignore. 


the 120 articles listed the bibliography his writings, Louis Halphen, 
just before his death, republished the more important items classified 
selection his more general papers, appropriately entitled travers 
moyen The selection illustrates impressively the range his learning, 
even though, himself told Perrin, ‘he ventured only cautiously and 
hesitantly into any period after 1300 because disliked treating any subject 
with the sources which was not thoroughly familiar’! the opening 
section, ‘Orient Occident’ three short essays (now somewhat dated) reflect 
his interest the Asiatic background the barbarian invasions, which 
strongly shaped the two volumes which wrote the for the series 
Peuples Civilisations. Then came eight short Merovingian and Carolingian 
studies; published various dates between 1904 and 1938, they were decisive 
importance moulding our understanding these periods, and although 
largely superseded his last big work 1947, they contain material and 
ideas which still usefully supplement that fine synthesis. The third section, 
asingle essay Otto court Rome, originally published 1905, still has 
value correcting some extravagant modern condemnations Otto’s 
Renovatio Imperii. The fourth and fifth sections,—six essays eleventh- 
and twelfth-century sources, and seven papers French history the same 
period—are the most valuable part the book: the articles French sources, 
particular, though published between 1904 and 1908, retain still their full 
value, whether examples technical mastery for their intrinsic findings, 
while the historical papers contain much that still cannot found elsewhere. 
The two sections, dealing respectively with the early history the univers- 
ities (including very substantial general survey the universities the 
thirteenth century) and with the eastern Mediterranean lands the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, are more general their interest, and correspondingly 
more vulnerable time. Altogether, even though, Halphen himself says 
his preface, the selection to-day very unequal value, will still 
useful students varied status, from freshmen seeking stimulus and fact 
Tesearchers looking for models technique, over wide range history. 
worthy parting gift from great scholar and teacher the end long 
TREHARNE. 
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Alcuin, Friend Charlemagne: His World and His 
New York: The Macmillan Co. (London: Macmillan) 
1951/2. xii 337 pp. 30s. 


Alcuin natural but not easy subject for biography. His 
position among the scholars the Carolingian Renaissance and the range and 
quantity his writing are standing challenge the modern biographer. The 
materials seem there abundance. But what can made them? Can 
really see behind that vast collection over three hundred letters, called 
the richest treasure the Carolingian epoch, the personality 
their author? Can successfully detach them from the formulary-context 
which they owe their survival and apply them interpret the day-to-day life 
the Frankish court? Miss Duckett thinks that she can. The result book 
that deserves taken seriously. Certainly better than any other study 
known Alcuin English, and invites careful comparison with the 
biography published France 1948 the late Arthur 

Kleinclausz did not write for the general reader. argued his points 
some length, discussed his sources, and was discriminating his use secondary 
authorities. Miss Duckett appears less discriminating; she content, for 
example, refer without comment the recent work Mr. Jerrold and 
Sir Frank Stenton one and the same footnote—and the same page 
Levison, Kemble, Birch and Plummer. She prepared refer 
sources, yet inconsistent saying almost nothing about how 
correspondence has survived. Her modesty perhaps her worst enemy, for 
causes her present her picture deceptively popular manner and 
restrain her critical faculty. Even so, Miss Duckett seems have written 
the better book. She has read everything, she writes gaily and she succeeds 
placing Alcuin squarely his context York, the Palace School and Tours. 
less good scholar might have boggled Alcuin’s biblical 

interests and concentrated the everyday world the correspondence. 
But Miss Duckett, although she squeezes something more than the last drop 
out the letters, knew that the Bible and the liturgy were the heart 
ter; and me, least, her pages the liturgy are the most illuminating 
the whole book. Anglo-continental links the eighth century have been 
treated quite recently magisterial way Wilhelm Levison. Yet here 
Miss Duckett shows, within her self-imposed limits, that there still room for 
real work, and not mere gleaning, Levison’s own chosen field. 


English Art, 871-1100. History English Art (edit. 
vol. ii]. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1952. xix 
280 pp. (illus.). 37s. 6d. 


survey English art all its manifestations from the age Alfred that 
the Norman settlement, and survey 280 pages, assignment that 
few would nowadays care for. Professor Talbot Rice has come through his 
ordeal, seems me, without disaster not with total success. has faith- 
fully followed the policy the Oxford History Art, ‘to set out 
logically the development the visual arts part the general history 
England’, and has shown how, every stage, reactions 
Europe were her art. not myself believe that art can reflect 
the ups and downs country’s history with quite the accuracy discerned 
the author, but his approach the right one. are also shown how 
artistic techniques were conditioned availability materials; so, for 
example, the surviving Saxon churches may plotted upon map relation 
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the distribution building stone and forest. The author not, and could 
not be, equally home with architecture, sculpture, ivories, metal-work, 
enamels, textiles, pottery and manuscripts, but has taken very great 
pains with each, and unsparing detailed analysis. naturally devotes 
much space manuscript illumination, particularly the Winchester school, 
and has had the benefit advice from Professor Francis Wormald. The plates, 
are splendid. was particularly struck the insistence 
the tiny percentage material objects that have survived and the danger 
generalizing from them. Narrative sources, Dr. Dorothy Whitelock has 
recently reminded us, reveal Old English world startlingly more magnificent 
than any could deduce from objects that can now see and handle. 


Professor Talbot Rice Byzantine specialist and gives all possible 
weight Mediterranean influences national art which none the less 
acknowledges national. This may useful corrective the teaching 
Sir Thomas Kendrick and others, who may perhaps have taught pay 
little too much attention Scandinavian influences English art. But 
pity that the issue had fought over much detail history 
that should authoritative, especially when, one layman least, much 
the argument seems not carry conviction either way. Moreover, with this 
Mediterranean-Scandinavian battle there associated battle dates. 
Professor Talbot Rice wishes claim for the period much that others 
assign the twelfth century. Here again, does not always strike 
proving his point, though fair the reader his opponents. 

with the narrative substance history, English well Continental, 
that Professor Talbot Rice his weakest. not simply that his views, 
expressed with dogmatism for which restrictions space must partly 
blame, are often surprisingly far removed from those the best modern 
writers, His facts are wrong. the author the Clarendon Press blame for 
the following Carolingian Empire was founded the end the 
eighth, not the ninth, century (p. 9); King Aethelwulf stayed with Charles 
the Bald, not with Charles the Bold (p. 33); the pope 1062 was Alexander II, 
not Alexander III (p. 40); the Archbishop Canterbury was Oda, not Odo, 
62), and was distinct from Bishop Odo Bayeux (p. 277). This only 
selection. But there are other, merely irritating, mistakes, such Sharn 
(for Sharon) Turner (p. 268), and Histories (for Historians) the Church 
York (p. 226). ‘Bishop Carilef’ Durham better known Bishop William 
St. Calais. means probable that the Aelfric the seal was the 
Mercian ealdorman, for, Miss Harmer has pointed out, was com- 
monname. Finally, the Junius manuscript cannot accepted Canterbury 
manuscript without stronger proof. These are not quibbles. Blemishes 
this order shake confidence book where the historian well the general 


reader must accept much trust. 


Medieval Philosophy. (Home Study Books, 
No. 16). London: Methuen. 1952. 194 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Medieval Logic: Outline its Development from 1250 1400. 


Manchester University Press. 1952. xvii 
130 pp. 12s. 6d. 


two books differ very much scope. Father Copleston’s short 
dispassionate survey the origins medieval philosophy and its varied 
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developments from the ninth century until the transition into Renaissance 
thinking the fifteenth. The title Father indicates 
restricted field. 


Father Copleston’s book designed for the student desirous making 
his first plunge into medieval philosophy. true that some previous 
acquaintance with the problems philosophy will enhance its value for the 
reader. Yet this acquaintance not indispensable. The waters though deep 
are buoyant and invigorating. The novice could have been spared few moments 
panic here and there, some technical expressions had been more explicitly 
explained. But these are minor faults. The serious student medieval 
political history cannot afford ignorant the great trends and figures 
medieval philosophy: medieval political theory nearly always bound 
with metaphysic. Here book which may warmly recommended 
history student. The author notes the striking fact that the most constructive 
efforts philosophy during the thirteenth century came from the 
philosophers, not from the members the faculty arts. shows 
scientific studies the Paris Ockhamists the fourteenth century 
prepare the way for Renaissance science. The point made that 
for all his innovations, believed himself theology 
The same assertion conservatism, the way, characterises political 
outpourings, but this does not invalidate the thesis Georges 
that his theory society, indeed his whole philosophy, was profoundly 
revolutionary. Clarity exposition outstanding mark Father 
ston’s work. there lack tautness its style, there adequate recom- 
pense its reasonableness. 


Father Boehner particularly concerned with stressing those aspects 
medieval logic which have affinities with, find their counterparts modem 
mathematical logic. Progress the doctrine the supposition 
the development the logic consequences are seen among the great 
achievements the later medieval logicians. The author vigorously, almost 
passionately, advocates the revival interest these and kindred subjects. 
Anybody who thinks that inviting banquet chopped straw 
should read his forcible words the effects which the this interest 
can have the proofs for the existence God. The primary fact which 
emerges immediately from his study that most the vast medieval literature 
still virgin soil awaiting research. tells that modern ignorance the 
advances made fourteenth century thinkers such Ockham, Burleigh; 
Buridan and Albert Saxony has had lamentabie results. razor 
The great modern school non-scholastic logic has had rediscover 
independently much that functioning scholastic tradition could have trans 
mitted it. The modern school neo-scholastic logic largely out touch with 
its medieval origins, out sympathy therefore with its contemporaries, 
and that extent impoverished. fashion efficient tools for its 
metaphysical masters, must remedy its poverty bursting out this double 
isolation. The masters, may surmise, must welcome this new dynamic 
approach the logic the fourteenth and twentieth centuries. But they may 
grimly caution that the latter logic developed under the shadow 
Positivism, the former came fruition under the shadow Nominalism. 
Father Boehner’s dominant aim stimulate, and this surely cannot 
writes with courage and vision, and offers solid learning. 
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The English Secular the Middle Ages: Constitutional Study 
with reference the Fourteenth Century. EDWARDS. 
(Publications the University Manchester, Historical Series No. 
Manchester Univ. Press. 1949. 415 pp. 25s. 


This book! shows Miss Edwards the successor the late Professor 
Hamilton Thompson, but whereas his Cathedral Churches was 
intended for the intelligent general reader, this work for the scholar. All 
the printed materials and many the records still the chapter archives 
have been examined and digested, have also the various contributions 
English and continental scholars, and clear, comprehensive and exhaustive 
survey the growth, organization, and development the English secular 
chapters down the Reformation has been given. Everything included, 
the relations between bishop and chapter, the canons’ residence, duties and 
perquisites, the four chief dignitaries and their functions, the administration 
the spiritualities and temporalities, and the various grades 
inferiores, vicars choral, chantry priests and choristers. Confusion has been 
avoided making the corporate element the main theme and showing the 
part played the chapters local and national life. Miss Edwards, however, 
never forgets that they were composed human beings, who affected the 
other individuals, exceedingly difficult achievement, since her survey 
period and there are outstanding personalities concentrate 
She has also carefully avoided the temptation create medieval 
and given very much prominence visitation 
and interesting section the book instead devoted the foundation 
colleges order cope with the problems caused 
ill-discipline and poverty the inferiores, and theimport- 
ance these organizations models for the post-Reformation cathedral 
chapters.. Another important feature the book its assessment the 
contribution. the English secular cathedrals learning and 
century the ‘schools’ Lincoln, York and Hereford ranked 
second only some the greatest French ones, and the provision made 
the English cathedrals for education was excess the famous Lateran 
1215. Moreover, throughout the middle ages, the chancellor was 
expected give provide theological lectures, and although Salisbury 
thirteenth century just failed become university, its theological 
the Vaux college, escaped suppression the Reformation the 
the students Oxford. The majority the medieval 
song schools owe their foundation the sense responsibility 
cathedral chapters for the education the vicars choral and 
choristers and for clerical education. The laity, however, were admitted and the 
schools proportion the population was higher the end 
ages than was until the late nineteenth century. The gram- 
the colleges vicars choral and chantry priests are both 
notable legacies the medieval chapters the English church. The out- 
standing quality the book the way which stimulates the reader 
parts the subject for himself instead feeling that has 
been completely exhausted this full and scholarly survey. means 
supplied the admirable bibliography, but what most 
desirable companion-volume by, the author the English collegiate 


* Owing to the death after a v i i i igi 
. 7 ery long illness, of the reviewer to whom this book was originally 
p this en oo been exceptionally aapets but by the kindness of Dr. Douie it is now possible 
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The Irish the Middle Ages. and 
Vhistoire des Assemblées no. x}. Univ. 
(London: Cumberlege). 1952. xii 395 pp. 60s. ($8.50). 


this book Mr. and Professor Sayles have put 
the medieval parliament Ireland its place the changing complex 
relationships between that dominion and the medieval English kings who 
maintained feudal lordship over from 1172 onwards. 

Only did the Irish parliament become something 
afforced council assisting the royal justiciar who convened it, did its structure 
become roughly assimilated that its English prototype, and; so, 
become representative parliament. Not until late Edward 
reign did the presence elected representatives counties, towns, and lower 
clergy come considered essential its proper 
(the continuing presence this last element caused, course, important 
difference form between the Irish and the assembly). strained 
were Edward financial resources his military schemes 
that the defence the Irish colony against the resurgent ‘wild Irish’ 
self-seeking ‘hibernicized’ families then required uniform Irish 
taxation, which the consent elected representatives, lay and clerical, 
was necessary. The authors’ discussion the medieval system 
ment for taxes, and, fact, the general financial relationship between 
Ireland and the crown, most instructive. their such 
topics the proctorial representation and other clergy, 
amercements for absence those exacted from elected 
tives), the failure the majority assert itself among 
commons, the procedure petitioning, the submergence century 
the official element (as the developing notion peerage 
dominance the Irish magnates the frequent and great 
councils the time), and the perennial responsibility the lieutenant; 
deputy, justiciar, the English council. 

Along with the Irish parliament, some earlier historians who have 
with are some extent, put their place. Here talk 
Curtis) any policy Edward giving the English colony 
Home Rule the creation representative nor ‘patriot’ 
ies acting against re-anglicising lieutenants the extent 
Irish parliament that was sovereign; nor Poynings’ Law wiping 
out half century Irish independence. The conciusion reached about this 
famous act 1494 that was not the revolutionary 
Tudor despot, but its insistence the king’s preliminary consent being 
stop any legitimate Irish parliament endowing with authority 
illegitimate Yorkist pretender the English throne. There much, the 
immediately antecedent discussion, the between Ireland and 
the crown which (one reader felt) could more usefully have been said 
the book, because the picture the Irish parliament, developing 
organism territorially contracting community that was also undergoing 
important social and changes, would have been more 
had been said way straightforward introduction the whole treatise: 
how and what stages the English rule came less effectual extent 
(and here map would have been service); how the lords sabo- 
taged any plans secure proper conquest the royal interest; what were 
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between the crown and the church, whose Gaelic prelates 
only native proper sit the Irish parliament before 1540. Such 
considerations are ever the authors’ minds, but references them are all 
the tide constitutional discussion. 
Noris there any talk Clarke) English weakness fifteenth- 
Ireland reviving ideas parliamentary supremacy expressed 
the Modus tenendi Incidentally, this ‘paper constitution’ 
authors reject virtually worthless. certainly does not fit into their 
they ‘spare, passing, few sentences’ only. This pity, 
they are convinced that ‘the Irish version [of this 
the English version’, which, they say, ‘could not have been written 
tham Richard these are demonstrable ‘facts’, then 
other and more cogent reasons than they give, because 
the weil-substantiated arguments Miss Clarke for the derivation 
Irish from the English Modus. 


Universities Press. 1952. 197 pp. (maps). 6d. 


contribution the ‘Teach Yourself History’ series, and 
represents unsurpassed knowledge Wycliffe’s political and social 
and research into hitherto unworked sources. Mr. McFarlane 
specifies those has found useful, particularly the register John Bucking- 
bishop and, among the Public Record Office material, 
petitions (for the activities John Fox, the mayor North- 
ampton); and the Rege rolls, the issue rolls and chancery warrants 
for all references, see John Wycliffe, 189). 

has written distinguished factual study the work 
and the Lollards. any unsatisfied feeling remains the reader’s 
mind, probably because Mr. McFarlane aware the earlier fancy 
pictures: painted Wycliffe that refuses inch beyond his sources 
explanations. Legal and administrative records are opaque dis- 
interested enthusiasm, and the reader left stifling doubt whether Wycliffe’s 
disappointed ambition, Nicholas Hereford’s instability and the later Lollards’ 
chop logic with the clergy and belabour them with shrewd texts from 
the movement. After all, many Lollards 
two died fire: there would seem have been, behind this, 
(if misconceived) for the service God, not merely academic 
‘Tustration and disputatious ignorance. Mr. McFarlane puts the case for 
who patiently and, the whole, mercifully, suppressed 
there-was anything suppress. 

Mr. MeFarlane with particular illumination the Oxford 
day; the retations church and state during the hampered conditions 
his lifetime, his own employment the government, and the 
him and his Oxford supporters between 1378 and his first stroke 
from Oxford Mr. writes clearly and soundly 
views about the papacy and the sole authority the scriptures: 
the fact that Wycliffe was hearing rather than saying 
his fatal stroke, Holy Innocents’ Day, 1384: but this 
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was not day obligation nor first stroke. very sick 
man and got and went mass; looks suspiciously like old-fashioned 
act piety. 


Doucet and Paris: Hachette, 507 pp. 
(maps). n.p. 

This book excellent answer those who complain that historians to-day 
immersed specialisation, are indifferent the needs the educated 
general reader who, though historian himself, wants read some history 
and wants both well-written and reliable. French historians least 
all have merited this complaint, but even so, until the present work appeared 
there was nothing which, within the compass 1000 pages, would 
readable, well-balanced and authoritative history France giving adequate 
body essential fact well essay interpretation, satisfy adult 
mind search solid food attractively presented. Messrs. Hachette’s new 
venture covers the history France two substantial but manageable 
volumes; the first, here reviewed, takes the story the eve the Revolution 
and the virtual end the Ancien Régime, while the second, Professors 

Lefébvre, Pouthas and Baumont, covers modern France. These 

six distinguished names show how responsibly the publishers have discharged 

their task finding contributors who write with high scholarly authority 
and who combine thorough mastery the most recent work their respective 
fields with the ideal objective historical truth. The work has been planned 
complete history: political forms take their proper place the intellectual, 
social and economic evolution France.’ clearly printed, despite 
rather over-full page; the paper strong; the black-and-white maps are 
simple, effective and numerous; and there are extremely few misprints 
mar the effect good scholarship and vivid writing. The division the book 
into fairly short chapters, each further subdivided into short sections with 
cross-headings, makes the book easy consult, though the extreme brevity 
the sections Latreille’s chapters will irritate the continuous 

There are footnotes, bibliography and genealogical tables—omissions 

which can easily index—a major error judgment 

the publisher’s part such work this. 


would require more than one reviewer justice serious 
vulgarisation written three scholars who turn cover the Gallic, 
and medieval period, the sixteenth century (1492 1610), and the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries (1610-1774), and space forbids the singling out 
special chapters work which maintains high level throughout. The 
authors have successfully woven the several strands French history 
single coherent pattern: this integrated history, which politics, institutions, 
economic life, art, literature, thought and religion are all given their full 
value and fused into the single story the development France state, 
nation and society. There writing-down mass audience: all three 
authors achieve straightforward, vivid and clear style which immedi- 
ate effect, and their statements are unambiguous and firm. The reader gets the 
basis solid fact which needs, and without which the book, however long, 
would remain mere essay interpretation, little use those who 
not already well-informed. The book written ‘for all Frenchmen’; but Bri 
readers too should told that here last the authoritative and 
history France, written adequate scale and yet not too big, which has 
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lacking. will surely become the standard history its kind, 
and for British university students and for keen scholarship candidates, this 
will far the best introduction possible French history, combining 
does the essential facts and the guiding interpretation attractive and 
scholarly fashion. Will some British publisher now undertake translation 
this admirable work? TREHARNE. 


Clarendon Press. 1952. viii 388 pp. (maps). 35s. 


For long time the only history Switzerland available English 
readers has been History Switzerland, 1499-1914, published 
1922, which omits much the period when Switzerland was great European 
power. The publication this history thus great value: for long time 
will remain standard text-book. The period the fifteenth century 
dealt with very competently Mr. just over hundred pages. 
emphasises geography and natural conditions the basis the historical 
development and links them with the political history Switzerland which, 
spite its mountainous character, was often invaded and occupied. 
equal Professor Potter’s contribution which goes 1789. His 
three chapters give brief, often too brief, sketches the vital sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries during which Swiss military power, and later Swiss 
ideas, became vital influences upon the course European history. 
make one criticism otherwise excellent chapters, really necessary 
talk about ‘communists’, ‘fellow travellers’, ‘leading trade unionists’, 
‘trade union pressure’ the sixteenth century? These terms jar the his- 
torian and can only confuse the general reader: after all, the gilds were not 
trade unions. The defeats inflicted upon Ziirich the forest cantons are 
specially emphasised: they were the prelude the well-known defeat 1531 
which, because Zwingli’s death, ‘was disaster Protestant Europe’ and 
‘was followed three centuries Swiss disunion, the effects which are still 
apparent’. 

The last four chapters, Professor Bonjour, describe the history 
Switzerland the nineteenth and twentieth centuries much greater detail 
than that devoted the earlier periods; the years 1789 1914 alone occupy 
more space than either Mr. Professor Potter’s contribution. More- 
over, the many changes the Swiss constitution are given detail, while 
other aspects are somewhat neglected. Thus very little said about the 
characteristics Swiss Social Democracy which was important factor 
the International during the war and after; and the important 
anti-war conferences (not ‘Socialist congress’: 351) Zimmerwald and 
are only mentioned one clause which does not supply any informa- 
Bakunin and his links with the Jura workers’ movement are omitted 
altogether although they were very important factor the history the 
First International (twice called the ‘Second International’: pp. 321-2). 
Later are told that 1919 ‘the Social Democratic party told the bour- 
that the choice lay between Wilson and Stalin’ (p. 359)! Swiss 
painting the nineteenth century appraised detail and many names 
minor painters are mentioned; but the reader will seek vain for those 
Hans Holbein and Konrad Witz. These chapters not come the standard 
the earlier sections, and there times strong and rather uncritical bias. 


One final remark: terms such ‘immediacy’, ‘stem-dukes’, ‘country 
‘landpeace’, are understandable only the reader knows the 
terms: they should either omitted explained. general, however, 
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the book reads well, and hoped that not only the 

historian will enjoy it. 
Vita Girolamo Savonarola. RoBERTO Rome: Belardetti, 
vols., viii 409, 306 pp. (frontis.). 
Roberto Ridolfi descended the female line from Lorenzo de’ the 
whom Savonarola comforted his death bed; the male, from Next, 
Ridolfi who, together with Francesco Valori and Paolantonio Soderini, was 
his principal political supporter Florence. token the continuity 
Florentine life that Tuscan marquis with this background should have 
contributed much our day the historiography this city, and 
should now have written one the most scholarly the works published the inte 
honour the fifth centenary the friar’s birth. the culmination 
studies produced over period nearly quarter century, the most 
important being his monumental edition Savonarola’s letters (1933) which upon 
for some reason other has been barely noticed this country. 
tinction the classical works Villari and Schnitzer, this volume precisely new 
what claims be: biography Savonarola, not history his trac 
times. The English reader will not therefore find perhaps all that might 
anticipate, and must said that the deliberate elimination reduction and; 
much the background deprives the volume good part the dramatic place 
effect which have become accustomed through nineteenth-century 
historiography. Instead, are presented with calm, detached portrait field. 
the friar himself, probably close historical truth are ever likely 
know. minute examination the contents and chronology the letters, very 
sermons and literary work, both here and the preliminary studies, today, 
possible for the author clear many ambiguities and chronological 
difficulties and, determining when certain utterances were made, remark 
appreciate Savonarola’s spiritual odyssey. appendix deals with his use, 
reputation and cult after his death, and gives the amazing story the attempts same 
—even now not apparently unlikely fulfillment—to secure his canonization. Mr. 
Nearly 200 pages notes shew the solidity the research behind 
the work and the pains that have gone produce the seemingly easy narrative. 
What will perhaps impress the English reader most all the immediacy 
the application the story the mind. Describing events that 
happened four and half centuries ago, consciously dealing with what 
shaped the fate his own city and his own forebears. Writing devout 
Catholic, shews himself be, after all this interval time, 
‘tearful’ sympathizer with Savonarola. And this fact which, 
more perhaps than his erudition, makes his book valuable aid 
comprehension the psychology one the most remarkable characters 
and 
The Farmer's Tools, 1500-1900: the History British Farm Implements, lands 
and Machinery before the Tractor came. London: anda 
Andrew Melrose. 1952. 246 pp. (illus.). 42s. 
London: Nelson. deer fe 

History Scottish Farming. BEDFORD FRANKLIN. 

historian the sixteenth century onwards. His latest work 
the evolution agricultural implements from the time when farming lords 


change from self-sufficing peasant industry into great productive 
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lying the ever-growing industrial population Britain. Mr. 
with attempts replace the hand tools and 
manual processes machines, which the seed-drill and the horse-hoe are 
examples, and from those days invention seen speeding all through 
the eighteenth century keep pace with the livestock and crop improvers. 
Next, embraces the application steampower from the mid-nineteenth 
century onwards, when the reclamation woodlands and wastes for further 
food production was its final stage, and the soil improvers were busy with 
drainage and other works for ameliorating the conditions plant growth. 
1900, when agricultural engineers were turning their attention 
theinternal combustion engine source power the farm, finally super- 
seding both steam and horse power, devising whole range new machines 
and opening new chapter the history farm mechanics, 
upon which Mr. Fussell does not enter. 


Mr. main task has been record the invention and introduction 
new machines increase the output manual and horse labour, and then 


isely 

trace the history their further improvement. Jethro Tull’s seed-drill 
displace broadcast sowing one the best known amongst early examples, 
and; later, the introduction hay-making and harvesting machinery dis- 


place the teams scythemen and the swath-turners with their wooden rakes 
haycrop, and the reaping hook, sheaf-binding and stooking the corn- 
field. covers also the adaptation implements, some which, after perhaps 
twothousand years’ use, were still functioning with changes principle and 
very detail 1500. The plough, course, the best example; 


nade still with little alteration, functions behind the motor tractor 
gical turn, behind oxen, horses, and the steam engine. Indeed, 
how many the practices the ancient art farming are still 
side with the most complicated modern inventions doing the 
mpts same work. 


Fussell traces the story detail through the tools and implements 
needed one season the year succeeds another—preparing the seedbed and 
sowing the seed, harvesting and threshing the grain,—and the miscellaneous 


machines the barn and farmyard. The book superbly illustrated from 
contemporary agricultural writers, the first agricultural journals, and the 
catalogues the implement manufacturers: will surely become the 

hich, Bedford Franklin describes farming Scotland industry sharp 
contrasts, dictated the marked differences soil and climate over the 


country, early history briefly described, archaeologists having found 
evidence ‘in such unlikely places Orkney and Shetland’ for settled communi- 
ties keeping herds cows and flocks sheep during the early bronze age, 


and peasant agriculture the most primitive type has characterized the High- 
lands and Islands right the present day, with its chequered experiences 
steadily dwindling appeal. The story the Highland clearances 

retold, but Lord Lovat’s experiment the re-introduction cattle into the 
forests perhaps too recent for notice. 

The played the houses, particularly the Cistercians, 
settlement the country and the development farming 
could tell it, and Mr. Franklin has made judicious use 
estate records elucidating the complicated relationship the feudal 
ctive and their tenants. The hazards life and property amongst these turbu- 


lent people right the Act Union 1707, emerges with fresh emphasis 
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major handicap the peaceful prosecution the art hus 
Progress thereafter was proportionately rapid, and the transformation wrought 
the next hundred years turned country struggling constantly with state 
semi-starvation into one which could feed itself and export considerable 
surpluses both corn and meat. The story the improvements the 
the land and the quality crops and livestock well told, the 
way which Scottish landlords and farmers faced the great fall 
the late nineteenth century, and how they resolved their 
The book has some interesting illustrations, there useful bibliography and 
index. 


North Country Life the Eighteenth Century: The 
Epwarp (University Durham Publications). 
1952. xxi 435 pp. (illus., map). 30s. 


One the most fruitful developments post-war has 
been the increased attention devoted locai and regional history, once largely 
the peculiar provinces the antiquarian. recent years the owners family 
and business records have, general, shown greater appreciation the-value 
their documents professional historians. many cases, too, 
tions can now consulted public depositories, where working conditions 
are more convenient than the average muniment room. Both political and 
economic history have benefited from these trends and Professor Hughes's 
book provides excellent example the way which this vast accession 
fresh raw material will eventually transform the writing English history. 
Professor Hughes’s previous publications led expect highly original 
treatment his themes and wealth fresh information based documentary 
sources hitherto hardly, all, used scholars. These 
disappointed the present work and nine massive chapters the 
upper- and middle-class society North-East England between about 
1750 analysed and illustrated. Agriculture, the Tyneside merchant interest, 
the professions, local politics, the material foundations the bishopric, 
the practical economics the coal trade, social life and the state education 
are discussed with the help the most important manuscript 
and Durham. Only smail proportion the work, however, 
deals with working-class conditions, and obvious that separate volume 
could written this subject. Occasionally feel that Professor Hughes 
might have been little more generous the number his references 
earlier works the same mention, for example, the meaty 
chapter coal Sweezy’s Monopoly and competition the English 
trade, 1550-1850 (1938), and although the London Lead Company makes 
fleeting appearance (p. 45, 1), the existence Dr. Raistrick’s important 
Two centuries industrial the London (Quaker) Lead 
1692-1905 (1938) not mentioned. While the returns the stamp duties 
apprenticeship indentures under the Act 1710 ‘form kind 


day Book the professions for the whole the century,’ examination 


them suggests that, like Domesday Book, they are Nevertheles 
these are comparatively minor points criticism, and Professor 
second volume, which promises deal with West 
second half the eighteenth century, will eagerly awaited. 
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The East India Company Politics. Lucy 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1952. vii 430 pp. 35s. 


important book. Miss has mastered mass difficult 
material and has written learned and lucid account long and complicated 
series episodes. age when the combination learning and lucidity 
deal rarer than was the nineteenth century, have done that 
done much; but not all—and perhaps not the most important 
thing—that she has done. What will most impress her readers her deep 
understanding. would have been easy treat her subject such way 
what the Americans call ‘pressure politics’ their lowest 
form. She records, indeed, and rightly records, many instances baseness 
and folly. But she also records something else. She makes her readers grasp 
the fact that after the middle the eighteenth century gradually became 
apparent that there was Indian problem that concerned both government 
and parliament; the nature the problem was only dimly realized first; 
how should tackled—indeed whether could tackled all—were 
questions that took time answer. One the good purposes that Miss 
Sutherland’s book should serve warn the undergraduate reader against 
error which inevitably prone, the error assuming that what 
could discovered only slow process trial and error should have been 
obvious from the first. 


Did permit, would tempting comment many particular 
points. But the present reviewer would like note that was specially 
interested the information illustrating the characters Shelburne, Chatham, 
and Burke, and, perhaps above all the evidence the importance two 
whose: careers have often until lately been misunderstood, Jenkinson 
and Robinson. These two men were fact, though not name, civil servants, 
and the more that known about them, the more they are shown have 
exhibited the qualities the efficient civil servant, granted that they had 
environment many ways different from that the modern civil 
servant. Jenkinson and Robinson are only two examples type that had 
existed Revolution. now pretty well established that that type 
and should not too much hope that the time will soon 
come when some historian will make general study the influence what 
may the civil service point view the shaping political decisions 
during the eighteenth century. 


South America, 1806-1827: the Career James 
London: Athlone Press. 1952. xii 177 
maps). 

Argentina. New York: Library Publishers, 
1952. 290 pp. $3.75. 


Professor Humphreys’ latest book connects the life English adventurer 
South America the early years the last century with the movements 
from Spain and Portugal the countries visited. 
novel, which Paroissien’s accidented career the vehicle 
for series vignettes men and events importance the revolutionary 


These sketches are models clear and concise writing, and indeed 
the whole book 


notable for economy and significant selection words and 
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incidents. The maps particularly are useful guide the reader who may 
unfamiliar with the vast exotic scene portrayed. 


natural that Paroissien himself should overshadowed such work 
the greatness the events which played his secondary part. 
the author reminds us, continent had been born anew’ the end Parois- 
sien’s life, and new links had been created between America and Europe 
the same time old ones had been cut. Paroissien best seen the example 
British influence these new countries. ‘Trader, doctor, soldier, diplomat, 
promoter and mining entrepreneur’, Paroissien his various stages illustrates 
many the facets that influence. The book makes real contribution 
the history the emancipation period. The Paroissien papers, new source 
used here for the first time, provide the basis for this survey the movement 
and the part played English adventurer. New evidence allows 
Professor Humphreys state conclusively that when San Martin retired 
Europe after his disappointments Peru and with intended 
return South America and continue his work after only short stay here. 
pity that Professor Humphreys has used biographical frame, for 
makes the wider picture begins sketch much more interesting than 
Paroissien. The book leaves one wishing for full history the period from 
author well qualified write it. 


Mitre and Argentina pedestrian but useful review the life very 
great Argentine. Little available English dispel our ignorance about 
this outstanding nineteenth-century statesman who was also capable 
soldier, diplomat and journalist, and historian whose monumental works 
Belgrano and San Martin laid solid foundations for later historians and 
are themselves still valid. are grateful for serious attempt show 
the greatness Mitre one the founders modern Argentina. 


Mitre was not, however, unique beyond criticism, although 
the author conscientiously tries make him so, always finding some plausible 
excuse for attitudes and actions which some Argentines found and find hard 
excuse. Although the author can sum Mitre with ‘his good citizenship 
was perhaps his outstanding characteristic’, ought clarify the ‘perhaps’. 
Mitre blotted career that was many ways exemplary for his period and 
circumstances refusing, after the defeat Rosas, help Urquiza 
bring peace and union Argentina divided old loyalties federalism 
unitarianism, and the interior provinces the overwhelmingly rich 
province and city Buenos Aires. The fact that Mitre would 
compromise, and went any length ensure that his plans for his 
settlement were accepted without important change. This was not the way 
avoid civil war, even though Mitre’s plans happened moderate and 
sensible. Perhaps spite his sincere regard for constitutional forms and 
moderation, Mitre had deep urge for personal power, any rate for having 
his own way. Yet used power with moderation once had it, and got 
his unifying measures accepted mixture tenacity and persuasion. 
Still, the book does show Mitre the whole man, who wrote poetry while 
withstanding siege the became president his country 
founded one the world’s great newspapers, wrote history while gaol 
awaiting court martial for rising against the government, and died 1906, 
aged 85, the idol his countrymen. 
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History English Law. Str O.M. vol. xiii, 


1952. 804 pp. 70s. 


The master University and the Vinerian professor have 
collaborated preparing for the press the thirteenth volume Holdsworth’s 
monumental work, which left advanced state composition. The 
fourteenth, and last, volume will appear later, and fulfil the author’s 
plan for bringing the story down 1875. 


Volumes are self-contained history the period 1701-1875 built 


part slight, occupying less than one volume; for the Tudor and Stuart 
age immensely more developed, taking three volumes out six; 
the latest period seems likely occupy almost the whole the five 
volumes. The contents these last volumes, therefore, are not the history 
legal technicalities, but much the history England seen lawyer 
moment when the legal profession still stood very close the centre 
politics both practical and theoretical. 


The first 155 pages are political ideas, and over hundred them deal 
with Bentham and James Mill systematically and admirably; the next hundred 
pages give the politics the period covered this volume 
and fifty more the pioneers reform down Brougham. Another hundred 
pages (the natural unit Holdsworth’s method) surveys legislation, where 
industrial combinations and commercial companies concern the general his- 
torian well Peel’s reforms criminal law. The volume concludes with 
nearly four hundred pages the reports, text-writers, chief justices, chancel- 
lors and civilians. Here Holdsworth communicates his delight browsing 
over old books (incidentally providing what really annotated bibliography 
great utility, especially the non-lawyer looking for illumination), and 
retailing the rich and often caustic professional traditions about its major 
luminaries. The life-long exposure lawyers the criticism their fellows 
continued however high they rose. The law was fairly small profession 
which somehow avoided the temptation become society for mutual 
admiration. The keen and informed criticism character, erudition, 
manners and professional skill produced informal discipline which must 
have contributed greatly the strength and morale the profession; and 
must remembered that this moment law and politics were intimately 
associated. The politicians seem not have created quite the same sort 
spirit among themselves. 


The eminent editors have not spared their pains; they have supplied some 
missing pages Tidd which have the genuine Holdsworthian flavour. There 
are very few slips correct. the top 295 read ‘strict’ for ‘strip’ and 
distinction’ for ‘distribution’; 385 ‘Abbott’ must error for ‘Holt’; 


451, line from foot, for ‘seldom’ read ‘not seldom’; 458 read querela 
for aurela, 


the same plan volumes (the middle ages) and volumes iv-ix (the 
period 1485-1700). each period the work distributed two parts: 
(i) sources and general development, and (ii) the rules law. The division 
roughly that ‘external’ and ‘internal’ history, use continental terms, 
one might say ‘general’ and ‘technical’. For the middle ages the general 
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Society and Thought America. Harvey Vol. Society and Thought 
Early vol. ii, Society and Thought Modern America. London: 
Longmans. 1952. xii pp. (illus.); xii 618 pp. each 


Professor Harvey Wish has undertaken ambitious task book which 
sub-titled Social and Intellectual History the American 
The writing social history always dangerous thing attempt, 
boundaries are undefined and may range anywhere between graphic account 
daily life and and scientific sociological analysis. Simi ty, 
intellectual history, also considerable vogue among American 
historians, may range between critical examination past 
attempt see what went different times the mind 
man. The work Professor Wish seems fall somewhere 
two extremes and the resuit both impressive and disappointing. 
sive because the very thorough and comprehensive treatment those topics 
which most interest him. the first volume these are: the the 
American the organization its institutions, and the 
ment regional and attitudes America itself and the 
American civilization. Economics kept minimum, politics largely 
and more weight given perhaps the south than the rest the 
volume and the author’s appreciation what can derived from 
the study imaginative literature, the book provides more than adequate 
introduction the study the time the Civil 
War. The second volume, which attempts bring the story our own 
days, perhaps less successful that the aspect the history 
harder deal with except from firmer theoretical basis than provided 
the author’s genuine affection for liberal causes. 
recent American writings which cover, part, the same: ground, Professor 
Wish does not suffer from exaggerated chauvinism, and: aware the 
significance the spots America’s record the sphere civil liberties. 
But hardly brings himseif examination how far facts 
can the nature twentieth-century American society, 
its urban aspects. One gets something idea the changes 
daily life but hardly the feel what counts most American life, either 
for good ill. not clear, for instance, whether the imaginative 
this period significant Professor Wish make it; and 
surprised find that considers neither the evidence Mr. 
noveis nor Mr. O’Hara’s, both writers who their ways might 
seem more than some those more eminent whom space has 
been devoted. But not for sins omission, which are rare, nor because 
the more recent period obviousiy harder get into perspective that 
one critical this work. rather that its very 
tends blur the generai vision. Both volumes seem have been 
the putting down ail that Professor Wish knows, which 
great without reaily fusing the together the light any general 
principles. significant that shouid, rather irritating fashion 
number occasions, repeat after few pages the same words 
piece information already once given under another head. would untair 
search for minor errors but reviewer might 
point out that not true that eighteenth-century Engiand retained 
end note criticism, for whatever one may feel about the general 
pact the book, its utility for the student can hardly denied, and one 
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use far individual chapters are concerned, even though 
ional determination would required read from end 
Max 


Revolutions 1848: Social History, Princeton: 
University Press (London: Cumberlege). 1952. 464 pp. 40s. ($6.00). 


The fascination the revolutions 1848 has lingered beyond their centen- 
ary. Mrs. Robertson has studied contemporary printed sources and consulted 
secondary authorities order answer some unusual questions framed 
mind. ‘No she writes ‘whether economic political can act 
except acts through the minds and bodies human beings.’ Her special 
interest the investigation the vacillations the middle classes: why did 
those who originally supported the revolutionary movements largely oppose 
them after they were over? revolutionary periods the control events 
becomes the chief object struggle between parties first united revolt. 
first partnership later seems exploitation. 1848 economic 
and functional, rather than social distinctions divided classes and confused 
issues; after the year revolutions the framework stiffened and held until 
the joints our own time. 

Mrs: Robertson stresses the barriers between the classes every European 
state 1848. them she ascribes the failure the bourgeoisie France, 
Germany and Hungary either maintain their gains develop them 
Italy she suggests that military inefficiency combined with the mutual 
misunderstandings Lombard rebels and Piedmontese monarchists give 
Radetzky his opportunities; his own gifts and qualities made sure used them 
well. England ‘free speech and good will and wealth’ saved the country from 
revolution. The good will, however, was itself the product nationality; 
Ireland, where sense this was much against government Italy 
Austria, the queen England, too, found rebellious subjects. 

Though she denies the intention present ‘leaders’, Mrs. Robertson’s 
portraits Proudhon, Lamartine, Kossuth, Gérgei, d’Azeglio, Manin and 
many others are lively and revealing. her expression sometimes surpris- 
ingly naive, her judgments are often shrewd. Her analysis Hungarian 
society achievement sufficiently rare most useful students, 
though perhaps little too much variance with the views contempor- 
aries; notably Mr. Blackwell, the British agent Pressburg 
Especially interesting are her figures illustrating the proportion nobility 
the whole population the various parts the Austrian Empire. But 
her indignation the Habsburg view that ‘the whole country’ was ‘their 
personal property’ surely misplaced: historically was—hence the effect 
nationalism their lands. 

makes one two curious statements. The population 
cam described ‘pure German’ (p. 157); and some places 
Nevertheless she the whole most careful her statements fact. 
The: bibliography excellently 


Methuen. 1952. xvi 406 pp. 32s. 6d. 


Professor book sure welcome from history teachers 
British universities and schools who are still seriously handicapped their 
teach Russian history the lack authoritative books English 
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mid-way between highly specialized monographs and general histories 
Russia from the beginning the present day such those Pares and 
Vernadsky. His study admittedly based wide and careful 

the results the researches other scholars various nationalities 
rather than his own researches. work synthesis and 
the best sense, highly successful, and hoped that its publication 
will encourage other scholars attempt comparable studies for other limited 
periods Russian history. 

divided into three chronological parts: ‘The Tsar Liberator, 1855-1881’; 
‘Reaction, and ‘The Last Chances, 1905-1914’. Each these 
parts itself sub-divided into three sections, one devoted the 
the state and society, another political movements, and third foreign 
The book whole strikes reasonable balance between theamount 
space which gives political developments and that which gives 
social and economic developments, and many ways its best when 
tracing and analysing the interaction political, economic and social change, 
But its treatment the main political parties rather overweights the 
balance favour the Social Democrats, whose interminable doctrinal disputes 
and intrigues receive much more attention than the activities either the 
Cadet Social Revolutionary parties, though they were more immediate 
importance than the Social Democratic party. About quarter the book 
devoted foreign relations, the intricacies which are 
and skilfully. But times, and particularly Balkan affairs, the broad lines 
Russian foreign policy tend become obscured too much 
epilogue just over pages the author generalises about Russian history 
after 1914 and makes certain comparisons between his own Stalinist 
period, But however telling these generalisations and comparisons may 
thought be, they are hardly relevant this kind study and could wellhave 
been omitted. The book also contains useful working bibliography, sub- 
divided according topics. But would have been advantage have 
had the works referred listed alphabetically rather than order import- 
ance, and have had the initials given for each author mentioned instead 
for only some them. However, these are minor faults which not impair 
the book’s many merits, particularly its breadth learning, balance judg- 
ment, and lucidity style and presentation. 


Mundella, 1825-97: The Liberal Background the Labour 
London: Benn. 1951. 386 pp. (illus.). 30s. 


George. London: Oxford University Press. 
xii 330 pp. (illus., map). 21s. 


Mr. book the fruit several years research various 
archives and especially, course, among the Mundella correspondence 
Sheffield University Library. His task biographer cannot have 
one. The causes with which Mundella was associated—education and 
industrial arbitration—were and are more interesting than the man himself. 
true, sat three Liberal cabinets; was charge the Com- 
pulsory Education Bill 1881; created the labour department the board 
trade. But was never really figure; never achieved the 
distinction sobriquet; might never have achieved cabinet rank had 
not the Home Rule split drastically reduced the number eligible 
for high office; his career was finally cut short episode which may 
well have inspired the more ludicrous: the political novels 
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Mr. Hilaire Belloc. consequence, not easy maintain one’s interest 
activities throughout book nearly four hundred pages. Mr. Armytage 
infact, not really succeeded making Mundella come alive. doubtful, 
however, whether anyone else would have been any more successful. 

Nevertheless, despite the dimness the central figure, there much 
interest Mr. Armytage’s book, which will value students both 
the history the hosiery industry, which Mundella made his fortune, and 
the causes which served the course his political career. especial 
interest are the account conditions among the stocking-knitting-frame 
workers Nottinghamshire, Sheffield politics, Mundella’s work the 
education department, and the analysis the role the railway rates question 
the crisis 1886. The very detailed treatment this point which Mr. 
Armytage published the English Historical Review 1950 has already 
been criticized some length Mr. Williams, but the original argument 
presented here without substantial modification, 

Unlike Mr. Armytage, Dr. Thomas Jones has not had access the private 
papers the subject his biography. has, the other hand, preserved 
his own diary, from which quotes occasional passages, some letters, and 
evidently very vivid memories his years service deputy-secretary 
the cabinet. What has written not volume his 
former chief, which probably what most readers would have expected, but 
aclear, comprehensive, always distinguished and sometimes moving narrative 
every phase Lloyd George’s career. Dr. Jones writes with sympathy, 
but also with candour. Dubious episodes, such the Marconi scandal, the 
recommendations for honours and the controversy over the fund, 
are dealt with fully and frankly. This admirable impartiality not always 
maintained, however, when dealing with Lloyd George’s opponents. Dr. 
the disputes over education during the Salisbury and Balfour 
ministries partisan. was not only the defenders the voluntary schools 
who laid themselves open the charge ‘sectarianism’. 

from impartiality are forgivable, however, book dealing 
with recent controversies, some which are still topical. Dr. Jones 
congratulated the best life Lloyd George that has far appeared—a 
valuable interim study the absence satisfactory full-scale biography, 
complex personality one who probably understood Lloyd George and his 
Welsh background well anyone now living. Howarp. 


Mexican: Revolution: Genesis wnder Madero. 
Austin: University Texas Press. (Edinburgh: Nelson). 1952. 
298 pp. 21s. 

somewhat overlooked students Latin America this country, 
fact the most important the Spanish-speaking American nations, 
wealth, numbers, industry and culture, and, its nearest neighbour, 
the attention due from the U.S.A. 1910 began painful 
process civil war, social reform, religious persecution and bitter 
‘the Revolution’. More than forty years later that process not 
yet but one the more surprising things about the 
the new order the new generations upper-class Mexicans who have. 
all them, lost heavily financially and otherwise, and the achieve- 
ment large measure peace and equilibrium between church and state, 
indeed, the infusion valuable new ideas and attitudes into Mexican Catholic- 
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ism. The present the first projected full-length study 
lent and regenerating process, horrible many its aspects, yet not 
foundation real need for greater social justice. The overthrow Porfirio Diaz, 
dictator Mexico for thirty-five years and the protector the huge 
interest Mexican economy, was prepared for much unrest and Madero, 
the subject this study, who both wrote political against 
pending ‘re-election’ Diaz the presidency, and toured the country preach 
the cause The course events which led 
after successful armed rising Madero are related detail, from copious 
source material probably not before used such good purpose study 
English. The inevitable difficulties soon pressed the early 
financial (Madero was closely touched his dubious proceeding 
the ceurse financing the revolution) and those inherent situations 
where representative institutions are not deeply rooted and action 
traditional. The rebellion Zapata, the leader the Indian peasantry 
Morelos, was the beginning the long-protracted civil war which, 
due course, Madero was himself succumb and make way for men 
more violent temper. The assassination Madero and the rise Huerta 
bring the end the events narrated this volume. The character and 
achievements Madero are sympathetically evaluated: idealist 
theorist (of not very remarkable intellectual gifts), failed control his 
supporters, who were too often drawn from among those who were reluctant 
bring radical reform political life. But was honourable, generous 
his humanitarianism, farseeing his ideas reform—in which time has 
proved him right. The part played the U.S.A., especially Henry Lane 
Wilson, ambassador Mexico City, dealt with frankly. The remaining 
volumes should make this work most useful secondary authority the 
most important period Mexico’s history. 
EDWARD SARMIENTO, 


Survey British Commonwealth Problems External Policy, 1931-1939. 
Affairs (Oxford University Press). 1952. 481 pp. 42s. 


This survey deals with the foreign relations the British Commonwealth 
during the More precisely its point departure the famous definition 
status adopted the Imperial conference 1926, and the maim body 
the book examination the way which the Commonwealth, defined, 


handled the problems its foreign policy during eventful and dangerous 
decade. 


Professor Mansergh divides his book into separate studies Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Ireland and India. This division 
appropriate since was not matter reconciling simply two points view 
i.e. the British the one hand and something which could called comprehen- 
sively the ‘Dominions’ point view the other. For various reasons (to 
mention only one, their differing geographical situations) each member 
the Commonwealth not only had special interests its own but its own peculiar 
problems far defence was concerned. Admittedly this was nothing 
but, happened, the situation the 1930’s was such give their 
ences emphasis they had never possessed before. Thus, Germany became 
disturbing force Europe, the activities Japan seemed constitute 
threat little less grave the established order the Far East, 
which least three the dominions discussed here had much stake. 
quarter century earlier dominion statesmen, doubt with some reason, 
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tended think foreign policy largely terms European crises. 
all Commonwealth statesmen, the British included, were 

this and partly, course, the change which had come over the 
since 1918, which invest this survey with considerable 


character war itself 
topical interest. This much greater than the case with the com- 


parable efforts secure dominion collaboration the related matters 
foreign policy and defence before 1914 when, will recalled, another 
conference (that 1907) had had something say about status. The reader 
will impressed, too, the number and complexity the issues which 
presented themselves during the contrast the placid 
when centrifugal tendencies the Empire could enjoy full play. 

Fortunately Professor Mansergh does not confine himself the narration 
events, comments and passes judgment. But his principal service is, 
widen very considerably the horizons the whole discussion 
British foreign policy during these years. good instance provided 
the years ‘appeasement’. Much has been written this subject; but how 
rarely placed the full context, which was not narrowly European, and 
which must have occupied the minds the British statesmen responsible 
for the conduct affairs the time. 

immense amount material organized and presented here with skill 
and effect the great advantage those teaching studying the problems 
the Commonwealth between the wars. difficult see how can 
superseded, least until the actual communications which passed between the 


various governments concerned are made public. 


Documents British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edited Woopwarp 
and assisted ANNE Third Series, vol. 1939. 
London: 1952. 818 pp. 52s. 6d. 


this fifth volume the immediate pre-1939 documents, Sir Llewellyn 
Woodward has effect abandoned his previous editorial policy arranging 
material according subject and, with the exception documents the Far 
East reserved for later volumes, has adopted the chronological method 
arrangement. Each policy has its advantages and disadvantages, but change 
from other perhaps unfortunate. the present case would 
seem the documents here published might conveniently have been grouped 
under five subject headings:—events leading the British guarantee 
Roumania; events leading the British guarantee Greece; relations with 
Germany, Italy and Poland; Anglo-French negotiations with Turkey; Anglo- 
French negotiations with the Soviet Union. course each theme intimately 
connected with the rest, but the skill already displayed Sir Llewellyn and 
his fellow-editors previous volumes might well have successfully resolved 
the many delicate problems arrangement that such division would have 
presented. other respects the editorial labour continues admirably 
done, though the student cannot but regret the doubt necessary discretion 
that does not allow Professor Woodward print more than few foreign 
office minutes while Mr. Butler has been comparatively liberal the latest 
volume the First Series. 

These documents last begin reveal some energy and skill Western 
policy. Striking indeed the contrast between the perceptive reports and 
attitude Percy Loraine Rome compared with those his 
Perth; impressive the precision and deftness negotiation 
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Knatchbull-Hugessen Angora, key post these months April and 
May the Nazis recognized appointing von Papen; Paris Daladi 

displays not merely accuracy judgment but much greater strength 
his conduct over Czechoslovakia had suggested—although never did 
execute his pondered intention sacking Bonnet. The inept and 
verbosity Henderson shows all the more badly comparison. 
less, the crucial negotiations with the Soviets the 
clarity thought seems have deserted them. Only the end May did 
the cabinet bring itself accept the Soviets’ logical proposal triple alliance 
made six weeks earlier, although Léger Paris first pressed for acceptance 
April: ‘there would point’ wrote the author foreign office 
memorandum May ‘in securing undertaking assistance the 
Soviet Government the effect that were deter the Polish and 
Roumanian Governments from figuring openly bloc organized resist 
German aggression.’ This order priorities seems have governed British 
policy the end. This not course say that Soviet assistance would 
have been secured had different tactics been employed, but the Russian 
did desire take British consort, his doubts about her faithfulness must 


assuredly have been increased the evident reluctance the bride walk 
the aisle. 


Hitler: Study Tyranny. London: Odhams. 1952. 
776 pp. (illus., maps). 25s. 


This book offers effective answer those historians who maintain 
that the historical method cannot properly applied recent near- 
contemporary events. Mr. Bullock claims his preface that has 
particular axe grind, that ‘if cannot claim the impartiality judge, 
have not cast myself for the role prosecuting counsel, still less for that 
counsel for the defence.’ triumphantly justifies his claim. The work 
authoritative, thoroughly documented, and strikingly free from prejudice 
about man whose evil aims pursued evil means are large part responsible 
for the burdens and fears and strains the times through which are now 
passing. Mr. Bullock has contrived addition keep the narrative moving 
swiftly along, and his book should therefore readily command wide circula- 
tion: this much desired, for political memories are apt very short, 
and the misdeeds this man, together with the circumstances Germany, 
the rest Europe and the world which they could flourish, should 
not swiftly forgotten. particular hoped that German edition 
may soon issued that the monstrosity this his methods may 
remembered his country less than his political genius and his fantastic 
successes. 


The story divided into three parts—party leader 1889-1933, chancellor 
war-lord 1939-1945, and these the first and third parts are much 
better than the second. Only occasionally errors detail occur—Papen 
described Prussia’ page 236 and ‘Reich 
sioner’ page 246; Hugenberg appears indiscriminately urg’ 
and ‘Hugenberg’—but rather more frequently the slight raciness the 
leads exaggeration imaginative use incomplete not wholly reliable 
evidence. The most serious doubts arise, however, about the interpretation 
Hitler’s psychology: the early part particular Mr. Bullock constantly 
refers Hitler’s sense superiority, whereas might well thought that 
his projection hate the Jews, his need work himself into passion 
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dramatise speech before making it, and above all his total inability 
argue, brook disagreement, admit error, suggest rather over- 
inferiority complex than sense superiority. face the 
photograph that forms the frontispiece not that 
Mussolini—a self-confident, swaggering extrovert—but highly nervous and 
sensitive man, hiding his vulnerability behind shield ruthlessness and 
harshness, doubt fairly early date the defence became all outward 
seeming the whole character, but this interpretation more satisfactorily 
otherwise inconsistent incidents such the cowardice the 
putsch, the peculiar attitude Mussolini, and the craven suicide the bunker. 
But suggest alternative interpretative hypothesis way deny 
that this fine book, well-planned, well-executed, and founded scholarly 


research. 
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International 1939-46; the World March, 1939. Edited 
(for the Royal Institute International Affairs). 1952. xvi 546 pp. 
(maps) 45s. 

This would probably have invited less criticism Professor Toynbee 
had either refrained from describing his foreword sketch ‘the 
international landscape that presented itself March 1939 the alert 
eyes the aggressor powers’, had insisted his contributors making so. 
Some the sections live the description, some try and fail, others 
simply resolve themselves into historical summaries earlier volumes the 
Survey, and the total result collection essays which are uneven quality 
and all too little co-ordinated plan. 

The present reviewer will not undertake even conjecture whether Mr. 
Donnison sound Burma, Professor Toynbee himself Japan, Mr. 
Kirk the Middle East. Mr. Gillie certainly readable France, which 
really describes, with insight and sympathy, that country stood 
March 1939. Miss Duff informative Italy she can eighteen 
pages, and Mr. Crankshaw the U.S.S.R. can twenty. Mr. 
Hillman gets over hundred pages for the comparative strengths the great 
powers, and fills them with great mass material, admirably arranged 
and most informative. is, however, extraordinary that should omit 
all reference such vital question, and one which Hitler’s alert eye was 
constantly fixed, Germany’s need for unrestricted supply Roumanian 
oil in. war. 

Especial interest attaches the performance Mr. Martin Wight, who 
has been given the formidable task writing Germany itself, Spain and 
Portugal, Switzerland, the Low Countries and Scandinavia, and Eastern 
Europe—the first and last these comparatively large scale—as well 
ending the volume with section the balance power. Probably single 
man. could cover this gigantic field quite adequately, and Mr. Wight has 
handicapped himself gratuitously casting much too much his material 
into the form historical narrative, which packed, boot, with very 
information which best doubtful relevance and worst 
out much more important matter. also all too obviously 
dependent his sources. Where has been unlucky get hold 
silly source, silly and inaccurate himself, and his East 
European Picture certainly deteriorates goes on: the beginning it, 
points weaknesses the Versailles settlement fairly enough, 
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while, seems, forgetting them later. But has power analysis and 
ment, and the simpler subject Hitler and Hitlerism often impressive 
These passages, however, and certain others this volume, question, 
The Survey began strictly objective account facts, reference book, 
which others might base their own conclusions. seems the Teviewer 
moving steadily away from this form: contain more and more 
pronouncements matters which are really questions personal 
This undoubtedly makes (up the point where the polysyllables begin 
pullulate intolerably) for better reading, but seems arguable that the place 
for some these pronouncements elsewhere than the Survey. 


History the Second World War: United Kingdom Civil Series. Edited 
London: H.M.S.O. and Longmans. 1952. British 
War Production. Postan. xvi 512 pp. 32s. 6d.; 
37s. 6d.; Works and Buildings. xvi 540 32s 
Contracts and Finance. 309 pp. 22s. The 
Control Raw Materials. HURSTFIELD. 530 pp. 35s. 


This imposing official series falls into three parts. First there are four 
introductory volumes. Secondly there the general series volumes covering 
such topics coal, food, building, and the blockade. Thirdly 
series studies war production which includes rather more specialised 
studies the control raw materials, labour munition industries and 
forth. Professor Postan’s examination British Production one the 
general series and will serve introductory volume these specialised 
studies. The next two books now reviewed fall into the second series volumes 
covering more topics, and the last two titles are the earliest the third 
series appear. 

The immensity the task which confronts those who attempt write 
the history recent events from official documents may gathered from the 
fact that the war-time records one government alone—the 
board trade—run less than twelve million files. There danger that 
scholars who have examined very large numbers documents this sort 
may write books which rather resemble the ponderous official memoranda upon 
which they are based. And the authors may tempted accept 
ments civil servants with whose views they are familiar. doubts 
this kind will trouble readers Professor scholarly survey 
British war production, since this general survey and not minute 
tion the work one two government departments. Professor Postan 
has given clear account the complicated problems which British industry 
had solve order provide the armed forces with the materials and weapons 
war. Too often the answer problem was found only the nick time. 
Thus was only after the destructive German air raids the 
that important factories were moved new and safer sites and that output 
formerly concentrated single large unit production was distributed 
among units. 

Mr. Kohan’s account works and buildings falls into two main sections. 
The first ten chapters are concerned largely with the creation the 
works control important part the country’s wartime building 
gramme. The rest the book surveys the building and civil engineering 
work the service departments, the ministry supply, the ministry 
war transport, the home office and the local authorities. The author remarks 
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separate government departments were concerned with 
was for the government establish effective control over the highly complex 
industry. Satisfactory planning industry can achieved only 
adequate statistical information available. Yet 1941 officials were 
working the assumption that there were only 750,000 men the building 
known now that the actual number was 919,000. was only 

trial and error over six years (that) co-ordination the govern- 
ment building programme whole was substantially achieved the begin- 
ning 1943.’ 

Hargreaves and Mr. Gowing describe the war-time activities the 
board trade—that say the control the production and distribution 
consumer goods (except foodstuffs and certain consumer services). The 
authors examine wartime control over imports and exports; the methods 
adopted enforce drastic reduction civilian consumption; and the ways 
which goods were distributed fairly possible civilians. The 
book gives excellent account one aspect economic planning under war- 
time conditions. Among the numerous points discussed the authors two 
deserve mention. The first the curious inability officials anticipate 
correctly the way which the public likely react various aspects 
the control the distribution goods. The board trade officials appear 
have been surprised that the award sixty extra clothing coupons all 
underground miners should have led other heavy workers demand 
similar concession. Secondly, clear from the account which the authors 
give various rationing schemes that fair rationing and security against 
fraud can achieved only creating highly complex and expensive admin- 
istrative machine and forcing citizens submit considerable measure 
bureaucratic control over their private lives. Those who love ‘planning’ 
for its own sake may read this dispassionate survey with profit. 

which Mr. Ashworth has undertaken before writing his admir- 
war contracts and the finance war production between 1939 
and 1945 has involved examination the records three government 
departments—the admiralty, the ministry supply and the ministry 
aircraft production—and also certain interdepartmental committees 
which the treasury was represented. Mr. Ashworth has not given chronol- 
ogical account the development these important aspects the war 
effort, but has dealt separately with three topics major significance. 
They are:—the operation financial control over the procurement war sup- 
plies; the devising suitable types war contract which would, among other 
things, make possible consistent price policy; and the provision capital 
for firms engaged war production. The government was faced with the 
securing quickly for the services the goods they required and 
the same time satisfying the public that the taxpayers’ money was being 
wed the best advantage and that firms were not making unreasonable 
profits from war contracts. Mr. Ashworth shows how the control which the 
and parliament normally exercised over public expenditure inevitably 
had relaxed wartime owing the great increase the expenditure 
war supplies and the need for taking quick decisions. remarks, 
however, that ‘there were few major innovations contractual procedure 
during the war’ since there had been certain precedents for number the 
control over spending that became common during the war. 
With regard attempts fix ‘fair’ price for goods supplied the author 
explains how the government tried relate profits the amount capital 
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employed. particularly interesting aspect Mr. Ashworth’s study his 
discussion the way which the government provided fixed capital for war 
production. About £1,000 millions public money was spent 
factories, government plants operated private firms, and Premises 
and machinery extend the capacity private concerns. not 
Ashworth’s fault that this official history civil servants are 
name. Had been possible for the author discuss the characters 
views the leading officials concerned with contracts and finance during 
war some matters upon which one can present only conjecture would 
made very much clearer. 

Part Mr. Hurstfield’s book includes brief survey various 
for controlling raw materials which were introduced the years 1919-39 
the industries concerned and also—under the impact the world 
depression the early 1930’s and the rearmament programme—by the 
ment itself. The author then examines the official plans made the 
years ensure adequate supply raw materials the event wa, 
Part Mr. Hurstfield considers what raw materials were 
what quantities—by the services, the civilian population and the expat 
trade. shows how inadequate were the statistics available 
planners the early stages the war. Lord Woolton has stated that when 
was called upon clothe the army May 1939 the war office ‘had 
statistical evidence’ help him. Part III discusses various problems 
with securing the raw materials that the country needed times war. 
scarcity foreign currency (particularly dollars) and the shortage shipping 
space were obviously among the most serious difficulties that had over- 
come securing raw materials from abroad. Problems labour and 
tion had faced the attempt increase the supply raw 
available home. Part deals briefly with the manning and machinery 
official control. The value this clearly written and authoritative book en- 
hanced useful ‘summary chapters’ (ix and xv) and numerous tables and 
appendices. Students may find convenient read Appendix (on lessons 
the first World War) before embarking upon Part the preface the author 
mentions the existence series volumes embryo’ which are ‘in 
civil servants’. hoped that this material will available not merely 
‘research workers later generation’ but also students today. 


HENDERSON. 


The Making our Towns. Str London: Eyre 
Spottiswoode. 1952. 189 pp. (illus.). 21s. 


Though there lack books about English towns, from one 
another, remarkable how little know about them some important 
respects. Above all, have neglected the study urban topography this 
country and have nothing show comparable with the studies such 
continental cities Cologne, Ghent, and Liibeck. The nearest approach 
the subject that possess the work the American scholar Carl Stephen- 
son, the last chapter his book Borough and Town (1933), which brought 
together number English local studies and made clear also what great 
gaps there are our knowledge which can filled only patient local 
town town. the meantime, Sir William Savage’s book The Making 
our Towns brings together entirely fresh manner what has already 
been done England this subject. essentially practical, 
earth book, one might expect from past-president the Society 
Officers Health, and contains especially valuable chapters the 
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lay-out and physical character, and their waxing and waning. 
chapters the seaports and seaside towns, and the 
industrial towns, besides the more usual treatment urban government. 
The whole book attractively written, yet with care for detail that refresh- 
ing these days when much topographical slush poured out certain 
publishers; and there are number carefully-chosen illustrations, contempor- 
ary town-plans, and modern maps. 
There are some minor inaccuracies, unavoidable work packed with 
fascinating local detail. For example, 13, incorrect say that there 
British oppidum the site Rougemont castle Exeter: local archaeo- 
logical research has produced evidence pre-Roman occupation Exeter. 
quite true say (p. 112) that the only examples systematic planned 
towns medieval England belong the reigns Henry III and Edward 
Agood deal Bury St. Edmunds was laid out grid-iron plan William I’s 
reign (see Mrs. Lobel’s study Bury St. Edmunds), and Ludlow appears 
bea piece town-planning Henry time. Hull (p. 113) doubtful 
example planned town. was certainly not founded Edward 
Sir William says, for recorded the pipe rolls for 1193, and was not 
obscure and small Tout thought his paper Medieval Town Planning 
Bilson, 1293). But these are minor flaws. Sir William’s 
book stimulating read, with its freshness approach and its masterly 
handling statistical facts, that one cannot imagine the historically-minded 
native any town reading without being inspired begin work immediately 
upon the topography and growth his own town. For the same reason 
book that should into every school library. 


SHORT NOTICES 


vie Rome dans (Paris, Presses Universitaires, ‘Que sais-je?’ 
Series, 596, 1953, 127 pp., n.p.), Pierre Grimal, useful addition 
growing list recent books this topic. purposely elementary, 
presupposing nothing but serious curiosity; yet covers Roman social life 
down Severus, and usually manages say something worth saying. 
broad division into chronological periods combined with the separate 
treatment such topics clothing, food, family life, games, baths, occupa- 
tions, education, social classes, standards living, travel, food, arts and crafts, 
and religion, The best parts are undoubtedly those summarising Grimal’s 
personal researches Roman domestic architecture and the Roman attitude 
towards gardens and the countryside. Here new material presented with 
touch. Elsewhere compression has occasionally led false emphasis. 
The growth latifundia, for instance, was not primarily matter faulty 
policy, uninstructed reader pp. 43-4 might assume. The 
account republican coinage (pp. ignores the new ‘low’ dating; and 
once the has been described coin worth ten-twelfths pound 
silver, ruin complete, and nothing more done. These traces haste 
are fortunately but they mar what otherwise very readable and stimu- 
lating introduction Roman social history. 


branch Roman studies more important for the understanding 
tarly British history than the history and archaeology the older and 
adjacent provinces. Without this connecting link, our conventional 

histories early Roman emperors fail shed that light upon the 
Christian France and Christian Britain. which Roman studies 
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ought shed. Mrs. Olwen Brogan’s book, Roman Gaul Bell, 1953 
250 pp. (illus., maps) 21s.] therefore deserves warm welcome and Wide 
circulation. Written con amore and excellently illustrated, also the only 
handy introduction the subject English. Far richer and better docu- 
mented than the history Roman Britain, the history Roman civilization 
Gaul sheds light upon every aspect Romanisation. Particularly illuminat. 
ing non-specialists will the picture the life and the still high 
class culture the Christian empire, and the rise the Gallic church, 
which the Christianity St. Ninian and St. Patrick owed much. Where 
much ruthless compression and selection have been necessary, criticism 
details inevitably easy; the page Mithraism (195-6) inadequate 
that one feels that six lines could have done much. Among early 
Gallic notables, where for once the author has regret the thinness 
material, one would like see mention the Treveran chief Julius Indus 
(Tacitus, Annals, iii, 42); was presumably the commander who gave his name 
‘Indus’ Horse’, one whose troopers buried Cirencester, and the father 
that ‘Julia, daughter Indus’, whose husband Classicianus stood out for 
clemency Britain after Boudicca’s rebellion, and was buried London, 
The map could have given more names without overcrowding, and the 
the bibliography (which good) and the index, semi-colons 
entries and full stops within entries exasperating. But these are small 
matters. The book may heartily recommended all school and college 
libraries, and also, with its numerous plans, any travellers, especially 
southern France the Rhineland, who are interested the Roman past. 


1953, 247 pp., 21s.) anatomy schism. The illustrations symptoms 
and diagnosis are drawn from the primitive and patristic church: the conclusions 
are applied divided Christendom the modern age. Theological principle, 
personal ambition, rivalry between sees, nationalism (or what corresponded 
it), class warfare (or what corresponded it, least among the Donatists 
North Africa) are studied their capacity scissors the seamless robe. 
questionable how far the comparisons between ancient schism and modem 
schism, pursued detail, are helpful fruitful; history has interposed too 
many revolutions theology. Deductions from schism derived froma 
view faith assent verbal formulae (as with many patristic schisms) 
not enable understand modern schisms which persist although 
either side shares that view faith. But Professor Greenslade did not 
primarily intend derive ‘lessons’. intended show the complexity 
motives and trends underlying many the significant 
has succeeded admirably hammering the final nail the coffin the ‘simple 
viewpoint. Schism usually arises from theological motives: its 
and continuity other factors always and necessarily enter. the second half 
the book, surveys the efforts churchmen cure ancient 
the policy coercion: the attempts negotiation and rehabilitation: the 
impetus rethink the theological terms, particularly marked the effects 
controversy upon the thought Optatus and Augustine. The book 
learned, accurate, fresh, and much welcomed. 


not difficult attempt survey the history the barbarian invasions, 
but only those who have tried can know the extent the pitfalls that 
with every step. Pierre Riché, Les Invasions (‘Que 
Series, No. 556, Paris, Presses Universitaires France, 1953, 128 
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not avoided all the pitfalls; there are large gaps between the oases his 
knowledge; but must accounted have succeeded. The 
merit his book that well written and clearly planned; moves 
without burking difficulties and without pretending reach finality. 
the same time, the author not afraid state his own views, even though 
places lacks space make quite clear that other views also exist. His 
work naturally upon the Frankish conquest and settlement Gaul: 
criticism should advanced, would that insufficient use made 
recent archaeological work, despite the inclusion Salin’s Civilisation 
the extremely summary bibliography. The section the 
Anglo-Saxons less distinguished, which must inevitably follow from the 
apparent failure have met with the writings Sir Frank Stenton. 
donot think, however, that the muddling and can laid the door 
Hodgkin, whose History Anglo-Saxon (sic) the only book 
England included the bibliography. All all, Riché’s book worthy 
addition the admirable ‘Que Series. W-H. 


This latest addition the Legacy series, The Legacy Persia, edited 
Professor Arberry [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953, xvi 421 pp. 
21s.] contains the following contributions: Iliffe, ‘Persia and the 
Ancient World’; Talbot Rice, ‘Persia and Byzantium’; Levy, ‘Persia 
and the Arabs’; Goetz, ‘Persia and India after the Conquest Mahmud’; 
Barrett, ‘The Islamic Art Persia’; Wickens, ‘Religion’; Bailey, 
Persian Language’; Arberry, ‘Persian Literature’; Edwards, 
‘Persian Carpets’; Sackville-West, ‘Persian Gardens’; Elgood, ‘Persian 
Science’; Lockhart, ‘Persia seen the West’; Heseltine, ‘The 
Royaume Perse’. single reviewer can justice all chapters, but 
can think reader, whatever his interests, who will not derive solid instruc- 
tion and ample enjoyment from the volume. have, however, two reservations 
The first concerns the assumption, which runs through several 
the essays, that not only everything that originated Persia, but everything 
that passed, ever fortuitously, through Persia some stage other 
its transmission, part the ‘Legacy Persia’. The important contribu- 
tions that numerous prominent authors Persian Iranian descent made 
Arabic grammar and literature and Islamic scholarship and science the 
middle ages, have rule nothing specifically Persian them. second 
concerns the chapter ‘Religion’, which regards both Shi’ism 
Sufi mysticism Islam manifestations the Persian spirit. Both these 
theses have long been discredited serious Islamic scholarship. Shi’ism was 
first brought the Persians the Arabs, and last forcibly imposed 
the Persia the leaders Turkish tribe the sixteenth 
century. mention made the Zoroastrian influences early Islam 
hardly justified the fact that the author excludes Zoroastrianism 
purpose from his survey), nor hear anything the Shaikhis, 
and Baha’is, religious movements that arose the climate latter-day 
Persian Islam. Equally strong objections can made the other sections 
chapter, But perhaps ought read confession religious 
faith rather than scholarly account, and the intensity its style adds 
note this stimulating collection essays, which editor and contribu- 
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1954) 
well-designed cover showing purple and gold the outlines historic 
crowns and regalia. The pamphlet provides most useful and lucid 
the history the coronation ceremony, treating the principal 
one one, preceded short summary the coronation service Elizabeth 
II. treatment generally judicious and The need 
compress has perhaps occasionally induced over-succinct 
may doubt, for example, whether ‘three kings, Edward II, 
were really ‘destroyed for breaking’ the oath 
would have been well mention that the limitation imposed 
was best moral one. There was never any legal remedy 
it, and its practical importance can easily exaggerated. 
tical, distinct from the theoretical, importance the coronation 
tends rather over-stressed this sketch. Thus going too far say 
that ‘it presents, other political event, synoptic view 
development modern democracy’ 35]. The democratic 
reason why should be. The ceremony still primarily what 
been—the blessing the church the lay ruler, whether ruler 

inspiring note renewed interest those spectacular and with 
documents, the Old English land charters. Their boundary 
matter high interest and the same time offer perhaps the 
and (University College Leicester, Department English 
History, Papers, no. Leicester, 1953, pp., 6s.) Mr. whose 
Finberg suggests regional grouping and study the charters, and 
lead listing the charters Devon and Cornwall and bringing his 
knowledge bear upon their topographical problems. His detailed 
charter concerning Cheriton Bishop discloses fresh for 
Anglo-Saxon occupation Devon. happens that the regional 
the charters could especially and immediately helpful 
fact the benefit might mutual. Where were these charters 
those favour secular ministri) written? Many them have 


‘archive quality’, and has question cui bono; the land, 
later, was possessed churches, and the land fixture the 
can answer the question offhand. Notices ‘original’ charters (and 
facsimiles) and identifications the ecclesiastical fonds which they 
might usefully future regional lists. TAMB 


This new volume, Courts the Diocese 
Sir Clark), Oxford University 1952, xii 160 
great value the student the later middle ages and 
institutions alike. Proof once more given that local 
high ability are necessary illuminate the themes more general 
The book divided into three parts. The author first describes the 
and refinement ecclesiastical jurisdictions the diocese 
between the thirteenth and the sixteenth centuries. During this period the 
spheres the consistory court, the court and the 
jurisdiction during vacancies the see were determined. 
love privilege and exemption, strong as.the love money itself, 
these careful and intricate local arrangements. The procedure 
the courts are next treated. Their sessions and officers, the 
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modes bringing them, the financial aspects and the punitive sanctions 
and the text ends with judicious chapter ‘The Courts and 
features appendix gives biographical lists officials and admir- 
selection documents. All orderly, witty and brief. The 
The need practical and guided the existing evidence: describe adjectival 
study local professionalism, not show how the Corpus Juris 
and applied nor produce hasty anthology illustrations. Mr. 
scholarship always restrained him from attempting too much 
that oath thewrong thing, and readily have agreed with Professor Tawney that 
discipline all times but misleading clue the influence 
the religious opinion.’ And now framework for fresh study set. Further 
ceremony reading Act Books and wills too-little exploited source) must continue 
the history our society and resolve some the questions which 
whole this fine essay provokes. Mr. Woodcock’s untimely death was great loss, 
the respectful congratulations are due Mrs. Woodcock. for seeing her late 


Chronicle the Princes contains the history Wales from the end 
classic document, approached students Welsh history 
the same veneration the Anglo-Saxon chronicle the other side 
Dyke; and the many MSS. which survives, present, possible, 
more complicated problem. The pioneer work this field began 
David Powel Ruabon’s The Historie Cambria, now called Wales 
but was only 1928 that the late Sir John Edward Lloyd—to 
this book most appropriately dedicated—put the problem 
secure scientific footing his British Academy Lecture entitled The 
his Briefly, Lloyd showed that the Brut was translated from 
original, which there were three authentic Welsh translations. 
for these (the Peniarth version) was edited Professor Thomas Jones 
study this text now adds English translation, Brut Tywysogyon 
History and Law Series, No. xi, Cardiff, Univ. Wales Press Board, 
272 pp., good, though not exhaustive index, long and 
nd, and (for the specialist) nearly hundred pages notes. 
authoritative book which will not soon superseded, and one’s good 
wishes the editor, who hopes perform the same service the other two 
The anxiety shown all sides today find larger public for the 
experts too apt result books which, since they 
the apparatus scholarship, tend substitute authority 
argument. this temptation Professor Thomas Jones has not succumbed; 
introduction and the notes have the full rigour scholarship, 
made palatable. The result book which, without stooping 
will inevitably find large public: for unveils ‘mystery’, and 
for those who (like the reviewer)—being ‘dragged up’— 


Croft Dickinson, Mr. Gordon Donaldson, and Miss Isabel 
was the important sources, translation, have for long been available, 
various forms, teachers and students English history. The present 
ids together with third volume complete the series, provide 
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convenient form the essential documents Scottish history, and 
make their substance generally accessible. The publishers deserve 
ation for issuing them price which low even pre-war standards: and 
the editorial work excellently done. may hoped that the Book 
will used England well Scotland: certainly English readers 
find here instructive material for comparative study. The provision index 
would great advantage future edition; and since the editors would 
doubt wish their work serve stepping stone the classical 
the original texts, there would much said for adding brief account 
them the shape annotated bibliography. 


Precision and clearness thought, skilful writing and sound 
essentials are characteristics that have long learned expect from French 
scholars. They are all exhibited Henry Marc-Bonnet Les 
Renaissance (1447-1527) (‘Que Sais-je?’ Series, No. 575, Paris, Presses 
Universitaires France, 1953, 128 pp., Frs. 150), account five principal 
figures these years, Nicholas Sixtus IV, Alexander VI, Julius II, 
Rather strangely, Pius receives only passing mention, but the narrative 


the contribution the other pontiffs their age and city well set 


There are unusual verdicts or, right short book, notable depar- 
tures from the accepted story. Perhaps painting receives little too much 
attention and building too little, but this obviously matter opinion 
taste. Julius seems the hero the book, which keeps closely 
the story the popes and not easily diverted general history. 
few who would not profit perusing it. 


The Essex County Records Committee congratulated its enterprise 
publishing from its own collections English History from Essex Sources, 
1750, edited Edwards (Chelmsford, 1952, viii 210 pp., 15s.) and 
English History from Essex Sources, 1750-1900, Brown (viii 
219 pp., 15s.) (Essex Record Office Publications, nos, and 18), venture 
that should stimulate the interest both advanced pupils local secondary 
schools and the intelligent layman, besides introducing scholars the 
surprisingly rich material Chelmsford. The selections are judicious, arranged 
under subject headings roughly chronological order with brief explanatory 
notes, though the two volumes are not constructed precisely identical 
plans. There little overlapping—one document appears both volumes 
This not local history narrowly conceived, but national history brought 
into focus and given colour and point because viewed from 
Historians are beginning discover the value and possibilities such 
approach. 


The Five Naval Journals, 1789-1817 edited Rear-Admiral 
field [Navy Records Soc., Publications, vol. xci, London, the Society, 1951, 
400 pp. (illus.), 45s.] are decidedly varied lot. Four them were kept respect 
ively chaplain, surgeon, and midshipman. Strictly speaking 
the fifth document not journal, the order book captain 
these the editor has added number miscellaneous letters 
seamen. The net result most interesting picture the navy the 
onic wars. Naval journals are apt dull reading, but two, any rate 
the documents printed are hardly journals the strict sense. Peter 
who joined the assistant surgeon 1789 was writing his 
for perusal his family; and Mangin, the chaplain, who served only 
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months, 1812, was writing perhaps with view ultimate publication; 
did publish his impressions later. What induced Mangin join 
the navy the age does not clearly appear: may have been debt, 
though held Irish prebend and lived Bath, may have felt 
restless; his subsequent career shows him have been bit rolling stone. 
man was ever less fitted for naval life, and obtained his discharge 
the first opportunity. But his sketch naval conditions both interesting 
amusing, looks the life from the standpoint outsider. With 
the exception Cullen, all the writers served after Trafalgar, and this makes 
the volume the more interesting. General histories the period are too apt 
the impression that Nelson’s victory finished France naval power. 
course did; but only for the moment, and any time 1814 the naval 
forces the disposal Napoleon could not ignored. recent years 
there has been tendency thoroughly unhistorical approach the naval 
history this period. The worst offenders are the film writers and novelists, 
but some historians have fallen into the error thinking that because life 
frigate would have been utterly intolerable modern seaman, must 
have impressed contemporaries the same way. Such writers dismiss 
Marryat with smile contempt, though knew more about the ship’s 
companies the age than any modern writer ever likely todo. They should 
Wilson’s journal. Kept A.B. pressed 1805, startling 
testimony the fundamental truth Marryat’s novels; Captain Campbell’s 
diatribes ‘that vile custom intoxication’ might have come straight out 
Simple. only remains say that the editing good and 
Naval historians owe Admiral Thursfield debt gratitude for this book. 


Vernon Puryear’s Napoleon and the Dardanelles California 
Press (London, Cambridge Univ. Press), 1951, viii 437 pp., 37s. isa 
thorough and exhaustive study. treats great detail Napoleon’s relations 
with Russia, Turkey and Persia, and veritable mine information. Not 
all the information, however, new would seem claimed the 
author and his publishers; and much what new trivial and, presented, 
somewhat irritating. Throughout the book there are abrupt and bewildering 
changes scene; irrelevant material suddenly dragged in; and there 
repetition diplomatic instruction with comment; 
the same materials and comment are repeated the account the diplomatic 
negotiation and they are often gone over for third time summary 
the diplomat’s teport his government). Conclusions are half-developed 
and are then repeated fuller form later stage. There are footnotes 
(the materials usually found footnotes are scattered the text) 
and the references, which are collected the end, though numerous, give 
indication those documents that have not been used before. 
The bibliography extensive and useful, but like the system reference 
hardly any idea how this work stands relation other studies. 
are not told anything about the views the French historians, who have 
certainly not neglected this field; nor are told which these earlier views 
have been adopted, modified discarded. The general conclusion reached 
this work that Napoleon’s Empire collapsed because the failure its 
policy. But all have before study single aspect 
this Vandal and Driault have shown (their studies receive only 
bare mention the bibliography), Napoleon’s eastern policy was incidental 
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his grand design, and failed because Napoleon’s policy failed all 
and because Napoleon himself was banished from the scene. the 
own showing Napoleon’s policy was hampered his lack seapower the 
Mediterranean and many ways the best parts this stimulating study 
those that deal with the naval and commercial aspects the problem. 


The first half the nineteenth century was period Catholic Tevival 
and attempt meet the challenge revolutionary thought anew 
statement Catholic religious principles. There subject here that 
serious historical research. Catholic Political Thought, 1789-1848 (London, 
Burns Oates, 1952, viii 205 pp., 18s.) Béla Menczer does not provide 
this, presumably intend provide it. The introduction 
vigorous, well-written judgment mainly French thought from the time 
Pascal the present day, written from uncompromising dogmatic 
point. The extracts, which form the body the book, Maistre, 
the vicomte Chateaubriand, Balzac, Friedrich von Schlegel, 
Metternich, Juan Donoso Cortés, Jaime Balmes and Louis Veuillot, 
chosen illustrate this standpoint. Some are brilliant, others may 
those who not read them with the eye faith mostly 
But would unjust pass any verdict history book which belongs 
the field religious apologetics. 


The Revolutionary Movement France seldom treated 
English historians, has too often been obscured general histories 
subordinated accounts socialism. this intelligent book (London, 
Longmans, 1952, xiv 184 pp., 16s.) Mr. John Plamenatz, making good use 
French writers such Weill and Tchernoff, has done valuable service 
recalling the activities ‘all the groups that wanted destroy the monarchy’, 
and reminding English readers their importance. For, claims, ‘They 
did what the great revolution failed do; they made France republican and 


they made her democratic. For the political education the French 


people the republicans were more responsible than all the other parties put 
together.’ also argues rightly that Thiers’ famous remark that the 
was the régime which divided Frenchmen least did not mean that 
pis aller, submitted for the sake peace from indifference; was 
for many system ardently longed for.’ And deals cogently with the 
Marxian account the revolutionary movement. Some points may queried. 
For instance, police evidence French tranquillity 1851 proof that 
there would have been disturbances 1852. And there are few slips 


The Paris National Guard did not have wait till 1871 become largely 


proletarian: this occurred almost immediately after September 1870 (p. 
Louis Blanc fied the country 1848 not 1849 (p. 112). Rouher was never 
Chief Police (p. 124). The Government National Defence the outset 
consisted not six but eleven deputies Paris together with Trochu (p. 133). 
There inconsistency between the assertion pp. 108-9 that Napoleon 
abolished the National Guard and that 136 that ‘he reduced almost 
nothing’. Finally, miss any reference the ‘massacre’ the Rue 
which made such impression upon contemporaries. 


Mr. useful monograph, Liberalism, Nationalism and the 
German Intellectuals (1822-1847): Analysis the Academic and Scientific 
the Period (Cambridge, Heffer, 1951, viii 148 
deals, firstly, with the earliest German conferences doctors and scien 
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whom Oken and Alexander von Humboldt were the leading lights. 
holding society meetings this kind and staging them annually 
different town stems from Switzerland. The British 
its turn, was founded, 1831, the German model which, 
the author shows, made great impression this country. the second 
chapter the conferences classical philologists, secondary schoolmasters and 
are analysed. Here Thiersch was the guiding spirit. The author 
rightly points out that Thiersch was prominent figure German liberalism 
this period. His contribution German education has earned respect for 
its liberal purpose’, and remarks that Thiersch was ‘equally opposed 
conservatism and radicalism’. But are told that Thiersch 
championed ‘idealism the ally the existing order and combatted 
materialism its enemy’, and further passage, ‘Classical humanism 
was beginning serve defence the culture property- 
owning middle class against the rising tide socialism.’ This latter statement, 
entirely unsound rough generalization, would seem unfair 
judgment applied Thiersch, whose idealism and genuine concern for cultural 
values rose above ulterior motives. The third and last chapter has for its 
subject the conferences university teachers German law, German history 
and German language. Here the author able trace various manifestations 
ofthe growth nationalism Germany previous the Revolution 


Dr. Beckinsale’s The Trowbridge Woollen Industry 
the Books John and Thomas Clark, the 
Archaeological Society, Records Branch, vol. vi, Devizes, the Society, 
1951, xxxvii 249 pp. (illus.), transcription the accounts 
firm clothiers, full for 1804, 1805 and 1824, and abridged form 
for 1806-23. The introduction contains valuable description the technical 
processes involved and gives reasons for rejecting the prevalent notion, 
based the Report the Assistant Handloom Weavers’ Commissioners 


1840, that the west country woollen industry underwent absolute decline 


the Napoleonic Wars. regretted, however, that Dr. Beckinsale 
didnot sacrifice few pages the stock books order give sample extracts 
from the firm’s order books, which back with breaks and interruptions 
1720’, 


The diarists Three Early Nineteenth-Century edited Professor 
Aspinall, [London, Williams and Norgate, 1952, 402 pp. (illus.), 
are Marchant, Brougham’s hard-worked and competent secretary 


the admirable Littleton (afterwards Lord Hatherton); and, 


the Tory side, the talented and unpredictable Lord Ellenborough. The 
passages from Marchant are, strictly speaking, written from ‘notes made 
the time’ and, whether not for that reason, the most interesting. Professor 
Aspinall’s method that dividing the Grey ministry into short periods and 
illustrating each extracts from one more his diarists, well from 
other contemporary sources, which knows better, all probability, than 
any other living historian. addition, there long introduction, which 
contains inter alia detailed and valuable account the Tory party organiza- 
tion these years, almost goes without saying that the careful reader 
this book will find much interest and instruction it; the personal 
the leading politicians, the relations between the ‘ultras’ 
and the central body the Tories and the inside working the ministry. 
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but the editing whole has been careful and comprehensive. Yet the 
does arise whether, from the reader’s point view, the most effective use 
been made the material. inclined think, that 
much has been quoted. Admittedly, one can stand great deal 
but Greville’s memoirs were much more intimate than these political 
and one comes much interested the man what Tecorded, 
This not the case here, and may that Professor Aspinall would have been 
well advised make much more rigorous selection. Another desirable 
addition would have been index which was more than list names 
and page references. one wants follow particular man (Peel, let 
say) and see how was regarded different people different 
one has make index for oneself. 


Jones: Chartist (London, Lawrence and Wishart, 1952, pp, 


25s.) Mr. John Saville provides selection the writings and speeches 
Feargus O’Connor’s successor the leadership the Chartist movement, and 
performs useful service directing further attention what 
relatively neglected period the history that movement—the 
effective introduction, well linked the extracts which follow, 
shows how after the Chartist failures 1848 Jones, who was not 
thinker but ‘superb populariser’, sought graft upon Chartism the philosophy 
history and the socialist creed which had just imbibed from 
far succeeded, Jones was largely responsible for the continued 
breakdown all attempts unite working-class and middle-class Radicals 
upon common programme, until 1857 himself became the advocate 
such alliance the last phase his career. Mr. Saville means 
uncritical Jones, nor blind the ‘wildly unpractical and utopian’ nature 
some his plans. And the reader who shies from interpreting history too 
much terms class struggle should feel that the complete portrait still 
remains drawn this mixture honest human sympathy and naive 
prejudice, let him remember that Mr. Saville’s book modestly offered ‘as 
will provide some the raw materials for that large-scale biography 


Mr. Sydney Bailey’s Ceylon [Hutchinson’s University Library (British 
Empire History, edit. Sir Coupland), London, Hutchinson, 1952, 168 pp. 
(map), 8s. 6d.] both welcome and disappointing. Welcome, since there has 
long existed real need for survey the island’s history from the earliest 
times, and this the writer seeks provide. And quite apart from the needs 
the student history, the right kind general survey would have special 
interest for the general reader; for only when one looks the whole sweep 
her history, and realises how distinct has been her cultural and political 
development, notwithstanding her close links with India, that the full signific- 
ance Ceylon’s achievement independence within the British Commonwealth 
can grasped. One’s disappointment arises from the book’s lack balance 
its treatment the various factors that have played their part shaping 
the island’s history. Thus, for instance, Mr. Bailey his opening chapter 
stresses the point that the development the national culture has been closely 
associated with religion, but his subsequent treatment the subject 
ficial the extreme. From what has say one would realise that 
Sinhalese Buddhism had immense influence upon the religious development 
Burma, Siam, Cambodia and the Laos states Indo-China from the end 
the twelfth century onwards. The largest part the book devoted the 
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period. But deals chiefly with political history the narrow sense; 
treatment such subjects educational policy Ceylonese nationalism 
meagre. its favour let said that the book eminently readable, 
there are many quotations from contemporary sources, and the author has 
provided very useful annotated bibliography. 


The series books British Empire history edited Sir Reginald Coup- 
and published University considerably the 
for the addition new history Australia Crawford, 
professor history the University Melbourne, Australia 
University Library (British Empire Section, edit. Sir Coupland), 
Hutchinson, London, 1952, 203 pp. (maps), 8s. Professor 
enthusiasm for Australian historical studies has already stimulated much valu- 
able historical writing members the Melbourne history school. His own 
briefvolume Australian history possesses the special interest that attaches 
the work scholar who has himself inspired assisted the writing 
much excellence, Professor Crawford has been highly successful presenting 
neatly balanced account Australian history. His opening chapters 
the land and the aborigines will special importance readers 
outside Australia. writing the second half the nineteenth century, 
has been able draw some the research work his own school. 
Australian Legend’, Commonwealth’ and ‘Australia, 
Present and Future’ are stimulating but frequently controversial discussions. 
Every student Australian history has much learn from Professor Craw- 
ford’s new book, which stimulating throughout and contains interesting 
maps and critical bibliography. 


his Struggle for Self-Government Tasmania, 1842-1856, (Government 
Printer, Tasmania, 1951, 174 pp., n.p.) Mr. Townsley, senior 
lecturer history and political science the University Tasmania, has 
begun work serious gap Australian historical knowledge. His book 
preliminary study the institutions and administration the period. 
does not survey the political struggles against transportation and towards 
colonial The book will certainly useful specialist 
historians, although they will need remember that Mr. Townsley not 
lawyer. The bibliography and index are both startlingly brief, and, revised 
the form the footnotes could improved advantage. 


Great Britain and the Opening Japan, [London, Luzac, 
1952, xix 227 pp. (maps), 21s.] Mr. Beasley has given complete 
and workmanlike account the attitude British ministers and their 
the Far East, naval commanders, and the commercial 
the problem winning access Japan. The story for the most 
Must perforce negative nature: for, after the failure 1623, 
intercourse was not established until, following Perry, Sir James Stirling 
for reasons arising out the ‘Crimean’ war, bungled into agreement 
did nothing further commerce. Though Japan had been generally 
thought offer little commercial opportunity, comes rather shock 
that ‘Palmerston himself was less interested commerce than 
questions boundaries, constitutions and national prestige.’ The shock 
however his instruction Bonham 1848 ‘bear mind, 
that Her Majesty’s Government desire nothing more than what required for 
free commercial intercourse they seek political influence and have 
desire acquire territory.’ wonder whether Mr. Beasley not 
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little hard Bowring for supposing that ‘nothing effective could done 
without the help large naval squadron.’ For the author’s admirable 
survey the internal Japanese situation, with the isolationists predominant 
until June 1858, makes one ask whether Harris Elgin could have succeeded 
easily had not the Treaty Tientsin caused powerful reaction the 
Japanese government. The story the opening Japan really American 
story the making, though there doubt the profound Psychological 
effect British predominance China. Mr. Beasley has used with effect the 
China Correspondence the Record Office, supplemented other official 
documents, published and manuscript, well the private papers 
British statesmen. The information which has derived from 
Gaikoku Kankei Monjo has given him, and us, not only means checking 
accounts negotiations derived from British sources, but also valuable 
insight into the Japanese scene. 


One the latest productions inspired the centenary celebrations 
1848 Italy problema della Sicilia nel 1848 Falzone (Palermo, 
Priulla, 1952, xix 519 pp., This for the most part collection 
documents from the French archives, but provided with interesting 
commentary and copious footnotes. certainly rewarding follow the 
revolution all the way through from one distinct standpoint, namely that 
French policy. the same time this method treatment brings the almost 
inevitable disadvantage that the picture distorted. The author too readily 
believes the casual gossip the French consular reports, with their alarmist 
accounts how English ‘agents’ swarmed Sicily, and how England 
intended absorb the island ‘economically and politically’. Great Britain 
accused artificially creating gulf hatred between Neapolitans and 
Sicilians, and forcing Sicily pay blood for selfish British imperial interests, 
The difficulties such argument will apparent anyone who knows 
the history this year, and cannot said that Falzone goes very far 
meet them. Perhaps pity goes out his way stress the political 
inspiration behind his book, for contains great deal incidental informa- 
tion the course events Sicily. M.S. 


The centenary December, 1851 produced many new books about 
Louis Napoleon. Louis Napoléon Bonaparte avant Editions 
Frangaises 1951, 395 pp. (frontis.), Frs. 780] MM. Maurice 
Fuye and Emile Albert Babeau over well-trodden ground with con- 
siderable skill and sympathy for their subject which evident their 
dislike for Thiers and Victor Hugo. general they treat suspect stories with 
healthy scepticism, but they make little too much use Maxime 
rather dubious Souvenirs d’un demi-siécle and pity that they show 
direct acquaintance with Mr. Simpson’s books, and that the only English 
historian they have read appears Mr. Sencourt because his study 
Napoleon has been translated into French. Like many continental authors 
they have trouble with English names—Hudson Lowe appears Hudson Love, 
Somerset Sommerset, Tunbridge Turnbridge, Edinburgh Edimburgh 
and Russell Russel. not clear what real evidence they have for their 
claim that Melbourne saw Louis Napoleon and that Palmerston met him 
secretly just before the Boulogne fiasco. Further particulars the ‘activité 
latente tapageuse’ which, quoting Bernard Vaulx, they assert have been 
rife from the middle 1850 would also have been welcome. Nevertheless, 
they have succeeded producing suggestive, readable and well-balanced 
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Ivor Guest’s study Napoleon England British Tech- 
and General Press, 1952, xii 212 pp. (illus.), many ways 


complementary. contributes little grande but, making good 
the English press and attractively illustrated, puts together, believe 
ded for the first time, consecutive account Louis Napoleon’s doings England 
from his first his last days exile there. such full vivid and often 
picturesque detail. Curiously, however, the author ignores two the few 
English incidents mentioned the French writers, namely dinner Louis 
the Napoleon given officers the Royal Navy and meeting with Louis 
Blanc the Prince Wales Hotel 1848. would have been interesting, 
too, Mr. Guest could have thrown further light two the many points 
raised the French study. One the mysterious question the Prince’s 
king finances. How did manage live such style house Carlton House 
Terrace and what did get for the sale most its contents 1840 and, 


incidentally, books were sold, they throw any light his reading? 
The other whether his English exile before 1848 showed any signs 


that religious faith which MM. Fuye and Babeau believe him have 
tion possessed spite certain appearances the contrary. 

ting 


France the interest aroused the unsettling writings Georges Sorel 


has never waned; indeed, the recent publication collection Sorel’s 
letters Paul Delesalle, 1947) and two books dealing with 


Sorel, 1946; Rossignol, pensée 1948) indicates that since 
the war that interest has increased. English, however, Professor Richard 


Georges Prophet Without Honor: Study Anti-Intellec- 
(Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard Univ. Press (London, Cumberlege), 
viii 246 pp., $4.00, 25s.] the first attempt full-scale exposition 
Sorel’s ideas, the difficulties which have been the cause much mis- 
tical interpretation. Professor Humphrey does not disguise Sorel’s ‘errors 
inconsistencies and obscurities’ but tries ‘present clearly may 
such his ideas and observations should taken into account arriving 

judgment his contribution the study social forces the modern 


ions and painstaking analysis Sorel’s works and the acumen with which 
ede and followed the guiding thread through the maze. has 


con- not been able explain all that obscure, has thrown light where 
throw light, removed misconceptions and drawn clearly the struc- 
with tural lines Sorelian thought. the same time brings out Sorel’s original- 
ity thinker and the value his investigations for the present day. That 
how Professor style not always easy less his fault than Sorel’s. 
Itis that systematic bibliography was not included. But this not 
defect and Professor Humphrey’s valuable contribution Sorelian 


argh While much study has been devoted the operation democratic institu- 
the theories which they have been justified have been largely 
him Ideas and the Liberal Tradition France, 
1870-1914 Univ. Studies History, Economics and Public 
No. 573) New York: Columbia Univ. Press (London, Cumberlege), 
1951-2, 209 Mr. John Scott’s aim fill this gap for France 
Third Republic. Believing that ‘political theory originates from 

consideration highly concrete problems social life’, closely relates his 
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analysis political ideas the actual social structure France. 
conscious the importance the historical background and the traditions 
that the theorists the Third Republic inherited from the Revolution 
1789. His classification them neo-Girondist, neo-Jacobin and Sansculotte 
dangerous taken too literally, but does not vitiate his analysis, 
this book only the first two tendencies are discussed, and Mr. 
them working through development that the first Revolution, 
The liberal, anti-clerical, individualist Renouvier followed more 
conservative, positivist Littré, and this school thought ends the 
democratic views Faguet. The rule the wealthy for which 
‘neo-Girondism’ was, according Mr. Scott, the theoretical justification, 
was replaced the ‘neo-Jacobinism’ the socialist radicals, supported 
the peasants, petty officials and small property owners. Clemenceay 
the first great political leader these classes, and Fouillée and 
with their theory the chief theorists. The years before 1914, Mr, 
Scott concludes, showed that both the trends has discussed were 
end their fruitfulness; they were replaced samsculotte 
This schematisation perhaps unduly simple. The pattern seems mea 
more complicated one, and the older ideologies are dying they are takinga 
long time about it. However, Mr. Scott’s analysis and summary the ideas 
the thinkers has discussed careful and sound and provides useful 
addition our knowledge the intellectual bases modern French 


The high standard the Que sais-je? series fully maintained 
Troisiéme République, (No. 520) MM. Paul Bouju and 
Dubois (Paris, Presses Universitaires France, 1952, 128 pp., 
Succinct and intelligent, this little book conveys remarkably clear 
the subtle interplay French politics. Perhaps its most striking and novel 
feature the emphasis laid throughout the role big business and financial 
interests which ‘were almost always able accommodate themselves the 
existence the Republic’, emphasis often highly critical and accompanied 
suggestive references the family and business alliances prominent 
politicians. Here, doubt, the authors owe much Beau 
book Les responsabilités des dynasties bourgeoises. And there are admirable 
thumb-nail sketches men such Caillaux ‘superbe méprisant’ and 
‘ce lorrain prompt monopole Changes this 
climate opinion are well conveyed, the book contains many useful statistics, 
and the continuity French habits thought properly brought out; 
for instance the last page when the authors remark that for many Frenchmen 
1940 was ‘the revenge for 1936 not for Thereisa useful 
brief bibliography, but little odd that vie mort 
mentioned preference Pillias and Halévy’s fine edition 
letters. 


have weakness for Lord Houghton’ wrote Julia Wedgwood Robert 
Browning 1864 ‘there seems something about him, which always 
draws towards people. think these odd omnium gatherum collections 
his there such curious kind aspiration after excellence one walk 
another, and then content 2nd rate himself, which very few people 
are,’ This second volume Mr. James Pope-Hennessy’s delightful biography 
Milnes; The Flight Youth, 1851-1885 (London, Constable, 1951, 
272 pp. 25s.] embroiders the theme. Cultivating, and cultivated by, 
large circle Victorian men letters, his life important chapter 
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the history patronage. James Anthony Froude supplicated through him 
chair modern history Oxford; Agnes Strickland (biographer 
the queens England) asked him help her brother become librarian 
the London Library; Dean Stanley asked him whether Dickens was worth 
Abbey burial; David Gray the Scottish poet, looked him Maecenas. 
Whether Upper Brook Street, the Continent, his Yorkshire home 
Fryston, Monckton Milnes was forever active. was the medium which 
hoped approach the literary eminences: Americans like Emerson, 
Motley, and Harriet Beecher Stowe were his friends. was also great 
Not only did help form the Philobiblon Club, but 
Fryston amassed one the best collections Europe. smuggle some 
volumes through the customs strange devices were adopted: Mr. Harris, 
Covent Garden carried several the bend his back. The 
fire Fryston November 1876 dissipated much his collection. 
human biography, full interesting details his relationship 
Swinburne; his own poetry and reviews; and his delightful idiosyncrasies. 
was use cream made snails for the red blotches his face. 


The second volume Die Moderne Welt, 1789-1945, und 
Welthriege: Die Geschichte Epoche, (Brunswick, Westermann, 
1952, viii 392 pp., n.p.) Professor Hans Herzfeld the Freie Universitat 
German historian who, after teaching history the Univers- 
ity Halle for many years, was dismissed the Nazi government 1938, 
The mainly concerned with international developments; German 
perhaps natural, takes the main place the narrative, 
and although the author has nothing good say about Hitler does the 
Germany rather the better the argument most occasions 
before 1933. There judicious account the 1914 crisis which first 
place responsibility squarely the shoulders Austria and Germany, 
end with reaffirmation the vague thesis that greater degree 
insight, foresight, and control events the leading personalities would 
the war. English reader might also object that the account 
the Versailles treaty shows little understanding the fear Germany 
which many the harsher features, and that says too little the 
propaganda which was directed against all the clauses. The author, 
who has written much against militarism, hardly seems understand the 
universal apprehensions caused German militarism since Bismarck’s day. 
But, all all, accurate and scholarly study, which should satisfy the 
needs the advanced students for whom designed. 


Blackwell, 1951, 571 pp., 6d.) too narrow 
‘Tom one point view and too wide from another. The list includes not merely 
certain parliamentary papers but also certain non-parliamentary (depart- 
papers. decision the treasury 1921 that official documents 
not issued command papers unless they dealt with matters 
the subject early legislation’ were ‘otherwise essential 
Members whole enable them discharge their respons- 
carried out, since certain documents which this 

issued command papers were fact issued non- 
(departmental) papers. Professor and Mrs. Ford wisely list 
both kinds. the other hand the editors have restricted 
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the scope their list including virtually only reports 
committees and royal commissions and excluding Teturns, 
routine periodical reports and factual ‘information’ papers. Moreover 
certain policy, ecclesiastical questions, military and naval 
matters and the internal affairs the Dominions and colonies—have also been 
excluded. the 1,200 official documents listed and summarised are 
mentary and departmental reports various types dealing mainly with 
economic, social, constitutional and legal questions. This indispensable 
work reference. library should without it. Unfortunately 
and half guineas the volume expensive that some scholars will not 
able afford buy it. The best compliment that one can pay the 
ask for more. hoped that this list official reports issued 
years between the two World Wars will serve model for further 
listing the more important parliamentary papers the nineteenth 


Ciano’s Diary, translated Andreas Mayor, with 
tion Malcolm Muggeridge Methuen, 1952, xii 220 pp. (frontis), 
though the second part the Diary published English, deals 
with earlier period than the previous volume. Its interest for 
greater. There portrayed vain and shallow character, priggish 
his unprincipledness, but here not redeemed any awareness the 
ponsible bombast and vacillating petulance his master. the 
move the Tyrolean frontier ‘one single yard shall combine the whole 
world into coalition against Germanism. And shall crush Germany for 
least two centuries.’ This inability man who gloried power 
his conduct realistic appraisal international power relationships, 
rather than emotion and prejudice, was the prime cause the fatal policy 
which aligned Italy with the Nazis against Britain and France. The 
abounds evidences this incapacity, and shows how was fed the 
ness the western powers less than the strength Hitler. ‘The funda- 
mental ideas our note have been accepted London and Paris’ notes Ciano 
October 1937; surprised. After the threats the last few days this 
withdrawal enough make one speculate about the decline the French 
and British peoples. The moment will come, has perhaps already come, 
when shall able stake all the final throw.’ But when ceased tobe 
game, both Ciano and the Duce knew their hearts that they cast the 
die they were bound lose. 


289 pp. (illus., maps), 35s.] the first volume published the United 
Kingdom Military Series the History the Second World War, edited 
Professor Butler, Both scope and presentation this series 
complete contrast the official history the First World War, for 
aimed the general well the specialist reader, and written ‘to 
provide broad survey events from Inter-Service point view rather 
separate accounts the parts played each the three Services.’ The first 
these two conditions imposes quality each volume which may well 
give rise the criticism overlapping when applied the series whole. 
But wise, series long this will be, make each volume 
group volumes reasonably self-contained, that the general reader 
may dip satisfactorily where his interest leads him. The extent which this 
particular volume has been read Norway itself ample justification for 
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approach. The second condition imposes upon any author problems 
ofnarrative which would not present telling the story single service. 
again the approach abundantly justified—indeed, any other 
way telling the story would present totally unreal picture the war that 
was fought from 1939 1945—and Dr. Derry has told his story with skill 
What writes illustrated admirable maps and helped 
index. Apart from lessons intelligence, planning and equipment, 
the Norwegian campaign poses one major problem vital importance the 
not only Britain but the whole free world. Must democracies 
always face the initial stages war with ‘no big battalions blank cheques’, 
and must they, these stages, hamstring their policies consideration for 
world opinion which dictators ignore? The Norwegian campaign was lost 
not only because defects pre-war preparations which made defeat prob- 
able; unwillingness face the conditions total war once war had begun 
made that defeat inevitable. 


The University Teaching International Relations (International Studies 
Conference, 16th-20th March, 1950), edited Geoffrey Goodwin (Oxford, 
126 pp., 8s. comprises two sections. Part contains some 
notes Professor Manning the claims the study international 
relations academic status, followed report conference 
teachers from several countries, held under the auspices the 
national Studies Conference Windsor March 1950. Part devoted 
the actual provision made for the university teaching international 
Switzerland, Italy, France, the United States and the United 
this and other countries, international relations has not been generally 

ted university discipline its own right. Its academic credentials 
are doubted many and altogether denied some. The more serious 
objections its study are: its ambiguity with reference its object and legiti- 
mate field study; its peculiar propensity tendentiousness and polemics, 
this objection can surely directed against all social sciences), 
and its complexity and comprehensive character, which leads dilettantism. 
The purpose the Windsor conference was discuss these problems and 
concisely the important views making more general provisions 
for studying international relations university curriculum. Some those 
present thought that the function the study international relations was the 
co-ordination the study the relevant aspects the disciplines history, 
political science, economics and law international context, the later 
stages student’s career, while one least regarded independent 
studied concurrently with companion disciplines through all 
stages undergraduate’s career. Supporters both views were agreed 
that history and political science were indispensable ‘underpinning’ subjects 
the international relations student. was suggested that study inter- 
tational relations might valuable means correcting specialisation 
making the student aware the interrelation various factors the relations 
states. Here clear and sincere presentation the case for the study 
relations which merits the thoughtful consideration all con- 
cemed with university education. 


The history science attracting increasing attention among historians 
Both find special difficulties the study the subject. 


have usually only meagre knowledge science and also seem 
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such histories chemistry, mathematics, physics and biology, that the 
references made the subject otherwise profound books history are 
usually slight and popular publications, most which are both inaccurate 
and out date. The scientist usually better prepared having better 
knowledge general history than the historian’s knowledge science 
the history science, but also often loss where find special 
tion, even though generally takes more trouble looking for this than the 
historian search information the history science. Both types 
students will probably aware the existence the monumental 
tion the History Science Dr. George Sarton, the editor Isis and 
Osiris, two periodical publications dealing with all aspects the subject. 
Dr. Sarton has now had the excellent idea making available his extensive 
knowledge the literature sources, and the present small volume, 
Guide the History Science [Waltham (Mass.), The Chronica Botanics 
Company, 1952, 316 pp., $7.50], which may regarded supplement 
the five massive parts his Introduction, covers the whole field biblio- 
graphy the history science. The reviewer has found that the subjects 
which specially interested both the classical and the modern literature 
very well covered, and has doubt that the same true for the other 
the book. clearly arranged and has index authors. The 
one which can strongly recommended and should every 
historian’s library, since will save him great deal time and 
Attention might also drawn the important part taken the production 
reprints historical monographs various branches the history 
science the Chronica Botanica Company. This notable addition the 
many valuable books published them the past. 


The death Sir Alfred Clapham October, 1950, robbed the study 
medieval ecclesiastical antiquities one its greatest masters, whose name 
was familiar wide circle teachers and students history the author 
English Romanesque Architecture before and after the Conquest and 
Romanesque Architecture Western Europe. This volume papers, Memorial 
Volume Sir Alfred Clapham (being Supplement vol. the 
logical Journal) [London: Royal Archaeological Institute, 1952, viii 126 pp. 
(illus.), 12s. 6d.], compiled tribute the Archaeological Institute, consists 
partly Sir Alfred’s own previously unpublished material and partly 
essays former friends and colleagues. Amongst the latter, 
Hamilton Thompson’s sketch the career William Alnwick, 
Lincoln, outstanding, and Mr. Walter Godfrey’s English Cloister Lavatories 
Independent Structures valuable study specialised and interesting 
aspect conventual building. Professor Geoffrey Webb examines The 
the Design the West Front Peterborough while Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler contributes characteristic paper Earthwork, the only departure 
from the generally medieval complexion the book. There are four 
Alfred’s own papers which, their variety topic, well illustrate the wide 
range his interests. The Form the early Choir example 
his skilful analysis significant architectural detail, while Some Minor 
Irish typical his concise summaries particular groups 
medieval structures. Three Bede-Rolls, short paper prepared for publication 
Miss Rose Graham, provides illuminating sidelight the sources 
monastic history well Clapham’s erudition this field. greatest 


general interest, perhaps, the note The Survival Gothic 


England, though doubt its author would have been the first recognise that 
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service would that should inspire someone else undertake 
treatment the subject. The volume, which indexed, prefaced 
memoir Mr. Ralegh Radford and contains bibliography Sir 
published writings from 1910 1950 compiled Miss 


Housing London badly needs informed historical study. Mr. Ralph 
Dutton historian, but his London Homes [(The Library), 
London, Allan Wingate, 1952, viii 132 pp. (illus.), 15s.) pleasantly 
written account one whom its dust jacket ingenuously describes 
writer chiefly distinguished some other literary field’. His London the 
area north the Thames from the Strand Bedford Park, his ‘homes’ 
the houses some the well-to-do, and the years approximately 
Within its limits the story told with freshness and interest and will read 
with pleasure even those able list its errors. There are notes, references 
bibliography, and the wealth apt illustrations seldom gives the date 
the name artist engraver. 


The parish St. Mary, Lambeth described Sir Howard Roberts and 
Walter Godfrey, editors volume xxiii the London County Council’s 
London, South Bank and Vauxhall part The Parish St. 
Mary, Lambeth (London Council, 1951, xxiv 172 pp. (illus), 
the Surrey bank, stretching roughly from Vauxhall Bridge Waterloo 
Bridge, the strategical and tactical importance the area clear. There the 
Romans forded the river and there the archbishops Canterbury had their 
palace. Nearly half the parish lay within the archbishop’s manor Lambeth: 
from 1337 much the remainder was manor the duchy Cornwall. 
Until 1750 was rural, the marshy ground limiting development strip 
along the river wall. Boat-building, potteries, pleasure gardens and timber 
were the main industries. After 1820 development came apace. New 
bridges—Westminster (1750), Vauxhall (1816) and Waterloo (1817)—opened 
the land speculative builders eager satisfy London’s fast increasing 
population. Railways after 1840 added soot congestion. Dominantly 
fifth this volume concerns palace and parish church, 
but with Vauxhall Gardens, Waterloo station, St. Thomas’s hospital and County 
Hall has much besides. Excellent illustrations enhance brief topographical 
Yet, with such small areas, the survey would surely better 
group together, for several volumes, the essential background road and 
town-planning omitted here. Then, with signs hasty preparation eliminated 


and legible maps provided, its storehouse knowledge could used 
deserves be. 


Parish St. Pancras: part iv, King’s Cross Neighbourhood 
Publication No. 3778, London, 1952, xxiii 198 pp. map), 35s.] 
completes the London County Council’s Survey London for this parish. 
The editors, Walter Godfrey and McB. Marcham, faced with the parish’s 
growth the nineteenth century, depart little possible from 
the plan detailed description topographical evolution. Linking 
with surviving buildings constructed before 1900 they make the 
estates—Foundling Hospital, Skinners’, Bedford, Calthorpe, 

basis intelligible and valuable story. The Foundling, needing extra 
the set the example and the pace the development 
SE. section the parish. With S.P. able surveyor, and 
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James Burton, excellent speculative builder, ample London clay for bricks 
and well-to-do professional men take year leases, the new estate the 
the country had grace still apparent through its modern 
bomb damage, institutions and tenements. The other estates, not always 
successful, were soundly and similarly planned. The chapters the 
architectural features—the churches and railway stations—are valuable, 
the illustrations excellent, the main map illegible, and the whole most 
study the growth London. 


part the renewed impulse the publication further volumes 
the Victoria County History comes volume the History the County 
Warwick. This volume Hundred, edit. Salzman, London, 
(for the Institute Historical Research), 1951, xiii 287 Pp. 
(illus.), deals with the hundred Knightlow, that is, the east-central 
portion the county which are situated (though 
the towns Warwick and Coventry. These towns are not dealt with 
the only urban centres described being Leamington Spa and Rugby. The 
histories parishes are largely written the traditional style the Victoria 
County History. They contain the usual topographical descriptions, descents 
manors, architectural history, history local charities and the like, and 
given these limitations are undoubtedly great utility for reference purposes. 
Some the architectural history particular interest, for example 
the extensive section dealing with Kenilworth Castle. There fair abundance 
plates. Some the most interesting are air photographs (Kenilworth and 
Stoneleigh), drawings churches 1820 from the Aylesford collection, and 
old maps. There are reproductions and post-enclosure maps Thur- 
laston, late sixteenth-century maps the Stoneleigh Abbey and some 
eighteenth-century maps other villages. Unfortunately the field systems 
revealed these maps cannot, owing the plan the History, discussed 

Part 148 the Archaeological Journal, the fourth and last part 
the 37th volume the journal the Yorkshire Archaeological Society 
The Society, 1951, xii 138 pp. (illus.), subs.] contains attempt 
determine the original arrangement and contents the windows the 
western portion the choir York Minster, articles forgotten dispute 
Bridlington Priory and its canonistic setting (c.1160), and the stations.of 
the York Corpus Christi play, and note incised stone from the free 
chapel Ancres, near Doncaster. There also long report Roman York- 
shire edited Dorothy Greene, which includes valuable account, well 
illustrated, the Roman villa site Brantingham east Yorkshire. Finally, 
Mr. Beresford contributes the first part comprehensive study ‘The 
Lost Villages Yorkshire’, again well illustrated with maps and photographs. 
The quality the contributions sustains the high reputation the society 
the archaeological and historical worlds. One must also congratulate 
editor maintaining high standard production printing and illustration. 
these days, when some local societies are supinely allowing their 
handle the pages this admirable Journal. 


The Rise the Port Liverpool (Univ. Liverpool Press, 1952, 
163 pp. (illus., maps), Professor Northcote Parkinson keeps 
firmly the port distinct from the city, saying, quite correctly, 
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historians sea-ports too often write town histories normal type and lose 
sight the problems the port. begins with clear account the 
navigation the Dee and Mersey and the medieval and Tudor rivalry 
between Chester and Liverpool. With the silting the Dee the sixteenth 
century, Liverpool began draw ahead. Recognised member Chester 
under the Tudors, attained its own customs organisation 1671, and during 
the eighteenth century, with the growth the slave trade, rapidly outdis- 
tanced its former rival. The main factors which influenced its growth were the 
developmient the textile trade the hinterland, the growth new markets 
the westward, and, point made the author, the comparative 
freedom the north-about route from privateers during the French wars. 
Another, and less known point that Professor Parkinson makes, the great 
debt owed Liverpool the initiative individual merchants like Sir 
Thomas Johnson. was these men who overcame the natural disadvantages 
building docks, time when such facilities were comparatively 
elsewhere, and who were active finding new trades the accidents 
war politics ended the old ones. The book well produced and illustrated, 
and the dust-cover merits special word commendation, but the author 
has hit the worst possible system references. There are footnotes, 
but there sort bibliography the end the book where find such 
notes ‘p. 138 line 12: Macpherson, David, Annals Commerce, vol. iv, 9.’ 
Surely one going use footnotes better have them footnotes, 
and make pretence combining them with bibliography. The book, 
are told, originated course extension lectures, and the writer would 
have been well advised cut out the numerous which have their 
place lecture but not cold print. 


History Pagham Sussex Lindsay Fleming [Bognor Regis, the 
author, 1949-51, vol. 269 pp. (illus., map), vol. ii, xxi 378 pp. 
vol. iii, 107 pp. (illus., map), 73s. concerns interesting 
corner Sussex, from the seventh century the nineteenth. short notice 
will not allow précis the contents. Scores brief chapters describe manorial 
lordship, topography, genealogy, ecclesiastical history and curious episodes, 
mainly from manuscript archives. Volume iii contains lists and abstracts 
documents and good index. Local pietas and protracted hard work should 
treated with respect, and students and compatriots will grateful for 
this the critic who fills limited space with criticism need not 
carping ingrate. contrast with the new and salutary tradition local 
history, this work starkly divorced from general historical learning. 
not integrated and digested study, but immensely rambling illustration 
local scene. Unfortunately, there are many slips and while 
references are sometimes absent where needed, are maddeningly inaccurate. 
For example: ‘notes sources’ (pp. are too vague help the student; 
Domesday Book longer generally accounted geld book (pp. 10, 25); 
Edward was dead 1314 (p. 22); Canterbury Cathedral MS. 24, which 
much the earlier part the book based (cf. pp. xxxi, 25, etc.) itself 
medieval copy custumal made 1285 and founded upon earlier 
document; can dated reading fo. 29v; Chancery Misc. Inquisitions 
File 269, No. 11, list the archbishop’s possessions (p. 186); the discus- 
the archbishop’s franchises takes account Miss Hurnard’s article 
English Historical Review, while Adams followed Ault 
have made easier speak private courts general without confusion 
276-7, 279); Edward did not first institute Quo Warranto proceedings 
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(p. 277); the receivers’ rolls Lambeth are useful for information 
administration and the lord’s council the Canterbury which 
Pagham was part (p. 353); Eileen Power should take her place among 
the wool trade (p. 439); and on. 


Devonshire Studies Cape, 1952, 470 pp. (illus., maps), 
Mr. Hoskins and Mr. Finberg have combined produce 
more than usually attractive work local history, demonstration 
the subject can its best. Both authors blend archival study with 
topographical observation and map-work, but always done with 
the Devonshire people who lived their lives and built the fortunes their 
families conducted their worship the localities described. 
examples are Mr. ‘Three Studies Family History’ 
Galsworthy and Sokespitch—the mythical derivation the latter from 
tickling local application the Romulus and Remus legend), 
and his chapter the old Devon Bartons, isolated moorland farms where 
families that later throve fame took their rise; and Mr. 
the borough Tavistock, which shows the advantages that 
lord from seignorial borough. Technically the most important chapter 
provided Mr. Finberg’s demonstration that, contrary received opinion, 
open fields indeed existed Devon, though more less large islands 
tion that the infield-outfield system species the genus open field rather 
than, words, ‘the next stage beyond that constantly shifting 
arable fields’. Anglers will view with entertainment the fishery services the 
bondmen Stokenham (pp. There are some interesting modem 
documents, and the depressing 1843 evidence upon the position the 
tural apprentice the end Mr. Hoskins’s chapter the farm labourer 
throughout four centuries keeps the book, began, near the soil 
hard, sturdy, authentic cultivators. surprised that scholar like Mr. 
Finberg should today talk about Matthew Westminster (p. 


Lord Cooper, lord justice general modestly gives 
presidential addresses the Scottish Historical Society for the years 1946-9 
the title Supra Crepidam (Edinburgh, Nelson, 1951, viii pp., 
Urging not stick too closely their lasts, himself 
example and encouragement applying four widely different problems 
Scottish history findings techniques taken from other disciplines, 
with results significant for historians generally, and not 
Observing that 1469, 1617 and 1621, years quite undistinguished Scottish 
political history, legal reforms great significance the social history 
Scotland were introduced, asks historians explain what social pressures 
secured the promotion these reforms, who devised them, and why they 
achieved these dates, apparently with excitement 
turbance despite their far-reaching effects. Next proposes the preparation 
definitive atlas Scottish history, like those produced 
Poland and various German /dnder, himself providing twelve sample maps 
and diagrams which, though they are not equally well-founded 
show what could done with easily accessible material. 
purporting test the accuracy the Meirose and the Holyrood 
comparing what they say each the seven solar eclipses between 
1133 and 1191 with what modern astronomy tells them, interesting 
but very limited application, for has little relevance the 
the things that matter historians. Finally, applying 
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the: dictaminis (the art literary composition developed the 
the thirteenth century) the famous Arbroath, 

1320 the Scottish nobles proclaimed their determination defend 
freedom and urged Pope John XXII use all his authority 
induce Edward from further attacks, Lord Cooper plausibly identifies 
theauthor the Declaration and illuminates both the circumstances and the 
spirit its composition. Altogether this unpretentious little book most 
ing example the new vistas which appear when raise our eyes 
our own garden plots and look friendliwise over our 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


World History. London: Longmans, Green Co. 1953. 
xiv 760 pp. 30s. 


Inthis work theauthor’scompetence and energy have carried him successfully 
large enterprise. Taking his stand Western Europe, and making 
short excursions into the history other continents appropriate moments, 
compressed within 718 pages text, maps and tables, history 
the world from the beginnings 1951. will useful everyone who needs 
asystematic handbook manageable size, and particular training colleges 
forms schools. There are attempts literary philo- 
sophical effects: but quiet, level, teacher’s voice presents the story, plain 
English, stresses the guiding facts, and touches the complexities. The 
power lucid summary are evident every page, and the only 
general criticism made his writing that too often lengthens his 
account apologising for its brevity. His concern with the story, not 
with analysis. The weakest and briefest passages his history are therefore 
those points which one wants explanations: the rise Greek culture, 
the spread early Christianity, the sixteenth-century Renaissance, the 
economic history our own time. The strongest parts are those which tell 
like that the relations the Great Powers, There are 
fact, and few misprints. more serious criticism that Mr. 
revived fallacies long since exploded—about Wolsey and the balance 
power, for instance, about Bolingbroke and Jacobitism, and about the place 
Walpole and George III our constitutional history. Sometimes, too, one 
feels that has not made enough effort understand the things dislikes 
divine right monarchy), that has not stopped consider his choice 
452, and Rousseau associated with spirit tolerance and scepticism’ 
418). But Revill’s virtues outweigh his faults, and con- 
completing what must have been exacting task. His pub- 
lishers should share the congratulations for having produced such hand- 


and London: Black. 1953. 320 pp. (maps). 10s. 6d. 


Queen Victoria once asked Disraeli explain the meaning the word 
she would have been both amused and informed read this 
two assistant masters Eton and lecturer the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. The authors, who have collaborated before three other 
together their material and deployed with admirable 
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sagacity. Here and there salted personal opinions and liberally 
both quotation and detail, should prove most useful work for the 
forms grammar schools, for extension classes, and basic text-book for 
the proliferating courses ‘social studies’ which are constituting 
the ‘humanist’ technical schools and colleges. Most useful are the 
many the people mentioned, list prime ministers, analysis 
British and glossary terms. This glossary itself 
much dispel, the minds teachers who use the book, doubts the 
value straight ‘history course’ compared those more imposing (but 
also more unsubstantial) courses ‘social studies’. The bibliography seems 
have Anglican bias, which, considering the excellence the 
analyses the conflicts between science and religion chapters and viii, 
great disadvantage. But surely straining for effect describe the 
universities 1837 being byword for laziness and ignorance’ 
and the influence Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels this country 
ligible the perind with which are dealing’ (p. 112). Yet these are captious 
points: the authors are congratulated good job well done. 


Historical Atlas Wales from Early Modern Times. 
the author. 1951. vii pp. plates. 13s. 6d. 


Board (for the Council the National Eisteddfod). 1952. 106 pp. (maps). 
8s. 6d. 


Wales Maps. MARGARET Cardiff: Univ. Wales Press Board. 
112 pp. (maps). 7s. 6d. 


Professor Rees has infused large measure his own pioneering investiga- 
tion into the first atlas Welsh historical geography designed for use 
senior forms and colleges. takes broad view his subject: his first 
maps explain the geographical and geological relationship Wales 
England and Western Europe; the next twelve illustrate the prehistoric 
and Roman background early Welsh history, going back the origins 
civilization the Near East and central Europe order 
proper setting for prehistoric Celtic expansion and decline, and for the vast 
conquests Rome; and four more maps show the isolation Wales the 
English settlements, and the beginnings the Welsh distinct people the 
fifth and sixth centuries. Not until reach plate does the atlas become 
specifically Welsh scope and content, and even after this point the 
lengthened include maps England and Wales together whenever 
makes English background necessary for proper understanding Welsh 
affairs, The body the atlas medieval: ecclesiastical developments, both dio- 
cesan and monastic, are fully treated great detail several successive points 
from the fifth century the end the twelfth, though after 1200 they 
virtually disappear: the economic and social sides medieval history are 
represented two instructive maps showing the distribution manors 
and the sites the houses the gentry Wales and the Marches the later 
middle ages: the rest the medieval section contains plates covering the 
political, administrative and military history Wales and the Marches 
from the seventh century the Act include many 
admirable maps embodying important original work accurately and 
presented—the three maps the Norman Conquest; the superb 
nine Wales, illustrating with clearly-stated 
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the feudal and military geography the period when Wales, under 
the two Llywelyns, came within sight nationhood and autonomy, only 
the Edwardian conquest, the remarkable succession maps 
tracing the stages the spread and the collapse Owen rebellion; 
the group illustrating the position immediately before and after the Act 
Union 1536. Thereafter the treatment becomes spasmodic and even 

the topics chosen are the Civil War, education before 1800 
(concentrating heavily Gruffydd Jones’s circulating Welsh schools between 
1738 and the industrial and mining developments down 1898, 
map showing the early turnpike roads. The maps this 
atlas are excellent demonstrations what can done with black-and-white 
only, provided that hatching, stippling, solid black and symbols are intelligently 
amount information conveyed some the maps, without 
sense confusion overcrowding, remarkable. The seventy pages 
introductory text commenting each plate turn provide succinct 
brief history Wales the Act Union, with much information which would 
accessible elsewhere school pupils: for the modern period, 
however, patchy. Altogether, Professor Rees has given Welsh teachers 
and students invaluable instrument for the study Welsh history down 
1536, and, since there much the history Wales and the Marches 
direct concern for English history too, work which would find 
place school libraries east Offa’s Dyke also. 


Mr. atlas, published the Council the National Eisteddfod 
successful reply its call for historical atlas, mainly but not wholly 
modern scope, and emphasizing religious, educational and economic history, 
supplements Professor Rees’s atlas remarkable way, though its usefulness 
will limited the fact that both maps and comment are entirely Welsh. 
Twelve rather elementary maps cover political and administrative history 
sketchily down 1536. ecclesiastical history, there full and detailed 
treatment the spread each the principal nonconformist churches— 
Independents, Baptists, Quakers, Calvinistic Methodists, Wesleyans and Unit- 
turn, Seven interesting maps cover the history education Wales 
from medieval times 1950, though oddly enough Gruffydd Jones’s schools, 
which much attention from Professor Rees, are here barely mentioned 
mapped all. Nearly half the atlas given systematic survey 
historical development Welsh industries one, treated statistic 
great detail—iron and steel, tin, copper, lead, coal, slate and woollens 
(drovers’ roads, canals, and three stages railway develop- 
ment, ports (1701, 1792 and 1935). Finally have map linguistic distribu- 
four regional maps together locating and listing the houses the 
gentry from 1450 the maps are less detailed and less ambitious 
Professor they nevertheless complement his atlas very usefully 
religious, educational and economic sides after 1536. 


Mrs. purpose not historical geography, but rather the illustration 
the human geography Wales clever blending national themes and 
examples designed stimulate imaginative pupils quickened and 
interest the subject. But, since this geography, 
Davies continually looks over her shoulder into the past for material 
the present. Starting from solid basis physical structure, 
with several well-chosen local illustrations 
she comes via climate maps prehistoric, Roman and medieval 
the evolution modern farming, again with local illustrations 

different types farm, and thence larger forms 
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typical villages, market towns and county towns are briefly 
and the characteristic features their historical development are indicated 
Trade land and sea from 1500 onwards, including excellent original 
map the drovers’ roads England, form the next group. section 
industrial Wales includes several studies particular towns, tracing their 
growth the last 100-150 years, with succinct explanatory notes 
group maps population changes and linguistic divisions completes the 
atlas, which will prove admirable means showing pupils how 
history and geography are woven together, and will awaken 
both through the medium detailed local study. supplement the 
other two atlases could used highly instructive manner, 

One general reflection. Comparing these three unpretentious books with any 
school atlas English history, one cannot miss the sense actuality and depth 
they convey—the difference between stereoscopic and flat view. comes 
from reviewing considerable detail, within the compass single little book, 
every significant aspect nation’s history which can represented ona 
map. Admittedly, Wales has little separate political history after 1536 (oddly 
enough, none the three atlases attempts illustrate parliamentary represent- 
ation Wales and the changes made since 1832). Even more important, 
the whole area studied small enough allow single-page map degree 
detail quite impossible one-page map England. But why should 
not the separate regions England—the six northern counties, the midlands, 
Wessex, the south-east, East Anglia, for instance—be treated the same 
fashion Wales? Regional atlases English history could add 
English schools, and Scotland might usefully follow suit. 
anyone sufficiently interested follow this lead? 


FILMSTRIPS 


Ancient Greece. (The Ancient World Series). London: 
Isotype Institute, Ltd. and Common Ground (1951) Ltd. 1954. frames, 
colour: pp. notes. 25s. 


The Greeks. Wakefield: Educational Productions, Ltd. 1954. frames, 
colour: pp. notes (by HaMMER). 25s. 


These two filmstrips adopt very different approach the 
subject: The former relies mainly photographic reproductions, the latter 
favours the imaginative illustration the artist. Now the second method 
often useful, especially with younger children, but the Greeks speak most 
clearly when they speak, they can, for themselves; the originals surpass 
even illustrations immediacy. Otherwise too their approach 
differs: the Isotype strip gives practically introduction but full descriptive 
notes, the other slighter commentary with introductory sketch Greek 
history. value, such potted history must precise, accurate, and 
authoritative. Mr. introduction none these, and occasions 
could seriously mislead teacher and pupil. The impression given 
Greeks did not inhabit Sicily and Magna Graecia classical times, 
that colonization forced the Greeks become sailors (p. 3), that the ‘industrial 
revolution’ Athens—the term anachronistic anyway—preceded 
4); some sentences, ¢.g., the fifth and the third 13, 
ate confusing. The account ostracism bypasses the 
problem 6,000 votes; the statement (p. 17) that actors were 
number’ conveys little today; Tiryns and Perioeci both times 
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they occur. Doubtless well-informed teacher corrects such defects, but 
the introduction and notes are scarcely designed for the well-informed, and 

wlarization excuse for vagueness. Mr. Stott’s commentary much 
though one regrets ‘in times come’ (p. 8), ‘scores thousands’ 
(p. 23), ‘seeing something Greek thought’ (p. 24). Helpful additions might 
suggested: the importance chronology the evidence Creto- 
Egyptian relations (p. 7), theories about bull-worship Cnossus (p. 8), 
the use writing-tablets schools (p. 24). the main difference 
between gods and men omitted—the former did not have die! 
stantine’ might added ‘Roman Emperor’ (p. 15), ‘the younger’ 
(p. 18), and the influence Delphi the causes for the choice 
areas for colonization (p. 24). the width papyrus sheet confused 
with the height roll, and should added that the Greeks ruled 
Egypt before the Romans. Finally, both bibliographies must now include 
the new single-volume Everyday Things Ancient Greece, and both notes 
Cretan writing revised embrace the discoveries Michael Ventris. 


The Medieval Town. Wakefield: Educational Productions, Ltd. 1954. 
frames, colour: pp. notes (by HAMMER). 25s. 

was good idea include this filmstrip nine colour photographs 
the superb walls Carcasonne. They give good picture the defences 
medieval town their best. The great height which the walls might rise 
impressively brought out (especially frame 17). Photographs exhibits 
the London Museum and reproductions late medieval paintings make 
the bulk the remaining frames. They are, the whole, well chosen and 
provide material that would help illustrate the more important aspects 
town life, though perhaps more space could have been given purely economic 
activities. the hands well-informed teacher the strip can provide good 
starting point for imaginative and instructive talk, but does need lot 
explaining. The brief introduction and notes will not help much. They 
are unimaginative and not free from grosser errors. Thus untrue that 
‘in the main’ the customers the town craftsmen ‘were the wealthy.’ These 
notes are unworthy this beautiful filmstrip. FRYDE. 


TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


diagr., maps), 21s.], the fourth edition deservedly popular book 
first published 1934, has been completely rewritten and greatly expanded, 
take into account the rapid accumulation important discoveries the 
last twenty years. provides authoritative and up-to-date account 
the present state our knowledge man’s origin and early evolution 
during the Old Stone Age. While the substance the book detailed and 
technical, its easy, familiar style enables even the amateur follow Dr. 
Leaky’s explanations the Stone Age techniques making and using tools, 
and understand his exposition the earliest stages human evolution. 


Univ. Tutorial Press, 1953, viii 392 pp. (maps), 9s. the second edition 
text-book for older students, now revised MARCHANT, 
who has substantially rewritten the second and third chapters (on the pre- 
historic period) and has elsewhere altered the text the light recently 
standard works: new maps have also been added. 
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Cassell, 1953, vols., xviii 365, 301 pp. (frontis., maps), 25s, each 
follows Caesar’s career with minute closeness the printed sources, Presenting 
remarkably detailed, rather superficial narrative, not Only 
life, but also contemporary Roman politics and military 
substantial bibliography and lavish bibliographical citations the 
add the book’s value. Unfortunately the author has liberally spiced his 
exciting story with much too credulous and eager helpings from contempoi 
gossip-columnists the more scandalous sort: biography 
need such doubtful lacing. 


Medieval Essays, CHRISTOPHER (London, Sheed and Ward, 
1953, vii 271 pp., 16s.), reprints his Medieval Religion (1934, reviewed 
Sir Powicke History, xx, 61-2) with the addition two essays, 
previously published elsewhere, ‘The Christian West and the Fall 
Empire’ and ‘Church and State the Middle Ages’, together with four 
previously unpublished essays ‘The Study Christian Culture’, ‘The 
Christian East and the Oriental Background Christian Culture’, ‘The Moslem 
West and the Oriental Background Later Medieval Culture’ and ‘Feudal 
Society and the Christian Epic’. These greatly extend the scope the book 
and give much greater coherence study the medieval church and its 
influence Christian society. Dawson emphasizes the importance 
the church too exclusively: but his book will prove invaluable stimulus 
for the student eager understand the mainsprings medieval civilization 
and history, and will encourage wider reading along several different lines, 


European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, Currtus (London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953, xviii 662 pp., 35s.), translated 
Trask from the German original (1948), massive collection studies 
the forms medieval Latin literature, tracing them from their classical 
origins throughout their medieval development into modern practice. While 
the book was written study literature, for literary students, 
great value historians medieval and renaissance thought, particularly 
for the way which traces the continuity both ideas and forms from 
Rome, through the middle ages, into modern times. less remarkable 
attempt German humanist during the fifteen ‘long winter’ 
Nazi degradation, assert the unity Western culture and play his 
part its preservation, The English edition contains, appendix, 
eloquent, perceptive lecture read Colorado 1949, “The Medieval 
Bases Western Thought’. 


Beowulf, with the Finnesburg Fragment, edited WRENN (London, 
Harrap, 1953, 318 pp., not only makes new edition the text available 
students Anglo-Saxon language and literature, but also, Professor 
Wrenn’s invaluable introduction and his copious notes, well the 
ary proper names, offers historians considered statement the results 
the intensive work done specialists different nationalities and interests 
this subject: serious student the early Anglo-Saxon period can afford 
neglect this useful commentary. 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, translated and edited 
Library, no. 624 (new and larger format), London, 
xlviii 295 pp. welcome and much-needed new translation 
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and idiomatic rendering all the annals’ Plummer’s Two 
the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, Professor Bruce Dickens says his out- 
preface. Mr. translation, which will supersede com- 
mon use all previous translations, follows Plummer’s composite Anglo-Saxon 
and corresponds with page page, practice which frequently 
involves printing identical passages from different texts twice even three 
times full, forcing the printer use uncomfortably small type while 
blank large portions many pages, yet even not securing that the 
annals for year from the various texts appear the same opening. 
Mr. Garmonsway’s immensely valuable introduction, reinforced excel- 
select bibliography, digests for the student the results two generations 
intensive literary and historical work the Chronicle, while the footnotes 
and the two indexes persons and places add greatly the value this 
important new edition, especially their systematic identifications. 


The War the Middle Ages, A.D. 378-1515, OMAN 
N.Y., Cornell Univ. Press (London, Cumberlege), 1953, 176 pp. 
edited BEELER, revises several passages the 
original text this famous Lothian Prize essay, written when Oman was still 
undergraduate Oxford 1884. Dr. Beeler’s short preface surveys the 
more general authoritative works the subject published since Oman’s 
essay first appeared 1885. this handsomely produced new form, the essay 
will find many readers who lack time master Oman’s History the Art 


Froissart: Voyage Béarn, edited [French Classics, 
edit. Manchester Univ. Press, 1953, xxxii 159 pp. (frontis., 
maps), 10s. selects, for students medieval French literature, substan- 
tial self-contained section from Book iii the Chronicles, recounting Froissart’s 
visit Gaston Phoebus, Count Foix, 1388-9, section long enough 
fair idea both the matter and the manner the mature Froissart. 
Diverres’ brief introduction provides the literary student with the necessary 
historical background, and his notes fill the necessary detail: the resulting 
can read with both pleasure and profit students medieval 


The Writings Robert Harrison and Robert Browne, edited ALBERT 
and (Sir Halley Stewart Trust Publications: 
Nonconformist Texts, vol. ii, London, Allen Unwin, 1953, 
560 pp., 35s.), handsomely produced and meticulously edited text 
the known works the Cambridge Independents, Robert Harrison and 
Robert Browne, continuing the project providing complete scholarly 
the works the early Elizabethan Puritans, which the same 
editors’ Cartwrightiana (1951) was the first volume. Dr. Peel having died 
Carlson has shouldered the task completing the remaining six 
which, gathering together for the first time many scarce and inacces- 
sible (some not previously printed) will provide authoritative 
source-material for the study Elizabethan nonconformity. 
provides succinct introduction recounting the known facts 
the lives Harrison and Browne, and summarizing the arguments 
their several writings: the texts are carefully annotated for variant readings, 


explanations obscure words, and identification persons and places. 
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Cassell, 1953, vols., xviii 365, 301 pp. (frontis., maps), 25s, each vol 
follows career with minute closeness the printed sources, presenting 
remarkably detailed, rather superficial narrative, not only 
life, but also contemporary Roman politics and military 
substantial bibliography and lavish bibliographical citations the 
add the book’s value. Unfortunately the author has liberally spiced his 
exciting story with much too credulous and eager helpings from contemporary 
gossip-columnists the more scandalous sort: biography Caesar stands 
need such doubtful lacing. 


Medieval Essays, (London, Sheed and Ward, 
1953, vii 271 pp., 16s.), reprints his Medieval Religion (1934, reviewed 
Sir Powicke History, xx, 61-2) with the addition two 
previously published elsewhere, ‘The Christian West and the the 
Empire’ and ‘Church and State the Middle Ages’, together with four 
previously unpublished essays ‘The Study Christian Culture’, ‘The 
Christian East and the Oriental Background Christian Culture’, ‘The 
West and the Oriental Background Later Medieval Culture’ and ‘Feudal 
Society and the Christian Epic’. These greatly extend the scope the book 
and give much greater coherence study the medieval church and its 
influence Christian society. Mr. Dawson emphasizes the importance 
the church too exclusively: book will prove invaluable stimulus 
for the student eager understand the mainsprings medieval civilization 
and history, and will encourage wider reading along several different lines. 


European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, (London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953, xviii 662 pp., 35s.), translated 
Trask from the German original (1948), massive collection studies 
the forms medieval Latin literature, tracing them from their classical 
origins throughout their medieval development into modern practice. While 
the book was written study literature, for literary students, 
great value historians medieval and renaissance thought, particularly 
for the way which traces the continuity both ideas and forms from 
Rome, through the middle ages, into modern times. less remarkable 
steadfast attempt German humanist during the fifteen ‘long winters’ 
Nazi degradation, assert the unity Western culture and play his 
part its preservation, The English edition contains, appendix, 
eloquent, perceptive lecture read Colorado 1949, ‘The Medieval 
Bases Western Thought’. 


Beowulf, with the Finnesburg Fragment, edited Wrenn (London, 
Harrap, 1953, 318 pp., not only makes new edition the text available 
students Anglo-Saxon language and literature, but also, Professor 
Wrenn’s invaluable introduction and his copious notes, well the gloss- 
ary proper names, offers historians considered statement the results 
the intensive work done specialists different nationalities and interests 
this subject: serious student the early Anglo-Saxon period can afford 
neglect this useful commentary. 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, translated and edited GARMONSWAY 
Library, no. 624 (new and larger format), London, 
xlviii 295 pp. welcome and much-needed new 
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and idiomatic rendering all the annals’ Two 
Parallel, Professor Dickens says his out- 
Mr. which will supersede com- 
all previous translations, follows composite Anglo-Saxon 
and corresponds with page page, practice which frequently 
printing identical passages from different texts twice even three 
times full, forcing the printer use uncomfortably small type while 
blank large portions many pages, yet even not securing that the 
given year from the various texts appear the same opening. 
immensely valuable introduction, reinforced excel- 
select bibliography, digests for the student the results two generations 
intensive literary and historical work the Chronicle, while the footnotes 
and the two indexes persons and places add greatly the value this 
important new edition, especially their systematic identifications. 


The Art War the Middle Ages, A.D. 378-1515, 
N.Y., Cornell Univ. Press (London, Cumberlege), 1953, 176 pp. 
(maps), edited revises several passages the 
original text this famous Lothian Prize essay, written when Oman was still 
Oxford 1884. Beeler’s short preface surveys the 
more general authoritative works the subject published since Oman’s 
essay first appeared 1885. this handsomely produced new form, the essay 
find many readers who lack time master History the Art 
War the Middle Ages 1924 (2nd edn.), 


Froissart: Voyage Béarn, edited [French Classics, 
edit. Manchester Univ. Press, 1953, xxxii 159 pp. (frontis., 
maps), 10s. selects, for students medieval French literature, substan- 
tial self-contained section from Book iii the Chronicles, recounting Froissart’s 
visit Gaston Phoebus, Count Foix, 1388-9, section long enough 
fair idea both the matter and the manner the mature Froissart. 
brief introduction provides the literary student with the necessary 
historical background, and his notes fill the necessary detail: the resulting 
work can read with both pleasure and profit students medieval 
history. 


The Writings Robert Harrison and Robert Browne, edited ALBERT 
and (Sir Halley Stewart Trust Publications: 
Elizabethan Nonconformist Texts, vol. ii, London, Allen Unwin, 1953, 
560 pp., 35s.), handsomely produced and meticulously edited text 
the known works the Cambridge Independents, Robert Harrison and 
Robert Browne, continuing the project providing complete scholarly 
corpus the works the early Elizabethan Puritans, which the same 
editors’ Cartwrightiana (1951) was the first volume. Dr. Peel having died 
Dr. has shouldered the task completing the remaining six 
volumes, which, gathering together for the first time many scarce and inacces- 
sible works (some not previously printed) will provide authoritative 
source-material for the study Elizabethan nonconformity. 
Dr: Carlson provides succinct introduction recounting the known facts 
the lives Harrison and Browne, and summarizing the arguments 
their several writings: the texts are carefully annotated for variant readings, 
explanations obscure words, and identification persons and places. 
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Political Tracts Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley, edited Wam 
(Cambridge Univ. Press, 1953, xliv 303 pp., 30s.), reprints 
The Manual (1816) and Lay Sermon (1817), 
The Convention Cintra (1809) and Shelley’s Defence Poetry (1821) 
Philosophical View Reform (1819-20), with substantial 
placing each tract its historical context and expounding its purpose 
nature. adequate bibliographical note explains the editor’s criteria 
omitting repetitive irrelevant passages, and substantial notes explaining 
references persons events, drawing attention passages 
the other works here reprinted, together with short index names, 
thorough and scholarly piece editing. 


Press, 1950-51, xxii 141 pp., pp. (illus.), 37s. completely 
revised edition work originally published 1943 and recognised im- 
mediately the standard work the subject. Mr. McClintock now 
much new matter his portion the book, while the Rev. Professor 
writes authoritative new chapter Dress described Early Irish 
Writings’, and Mr. Telfer Dunbar adds chapter ‘Early 
the book also covers Manx costume. The number illustrations greatly 
increased, those early medieval Irish costume being particularly striking. 
The definitive authority this scholarly and handsomely printed work 
greatly enhanced these new additions. The two parts are also published 
separately Old Irish Dress (25s.) and Old Highland Dress and Tartans (20s), 


published section the Seventh Music has interesting short essay 
Mr. Langwill the waits civic minstrels and musicians employed 
royalty and magnates, and articles Dr. Hind the development 
brass and military bands Britain since 1650, and Mr. Morley-Pegge 
the origin and development the French horn. 


487 pp. (illus., maps), translated from the distinguished 
French publicist’s France: des révolution; Mr. Rowse 
brings the account down 1944 translating unpublished section 
Romier covering the years 1789 1885, and writing the three final 
chapters himself. While the scale the work precludes detail and profundity, 
and the book consequently lacks the more solid qualities, affords many vivid 
flashes both character and circumstance, and makes rapid, entertaining 
reading. Mr. translation admirably preserves the distinctive flexibility 
and speed typical high-grade French oeuvre vulgarisation. 


Tapeshwari Sahitya Mandir, 1952, 520 pp. (illus.), much-enlarged 
second edition work first published 1951, aiming detailed 
the origin, development and spirit Indian Culture from the very 
the first half the twentieth century.’ The ancient and medieval 
sections, occupying two-thirds the book, are systematic and informative, 
though from patriotic motives the author sometimes claims too much 
the persistent unity Indian civilization. The modern section, however, 
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directed rather patriotic exhortation than historic description, diffuse 
and rambling, and struggles between the desire show that British influence 

cial and unimportant, and the vehement assertion that aimed 
exploitation and, save reaction, produced nothing but harm 
culture. The book wretchedly printed and produced: impossible 
for India’s publishers better than this her many eager scholars? 


was 


The Founding the State: Biography Gulab Singh, 
172 pp. (frontis., map), 15s.), the second impression readable 
and biography (originally published 1930 Gulab Singh), 
the few great Indian figures the nineteenth century’, who, beginning 
but penniless mercenary captain the service the great Ranjit 
Singh, became mighty general, counsellor and statesman, pressing India’s 
northern frontier far back into the Thibetan and, the firm but 
independent ally the British during the Sikh collapse after Ranjit’s death, 
was made sovereign ruler Kashmir, Jammu, Ladak and Baltistan, and 
hisstrong and just rule welded these widely differing territories into the modern 
state Kashmir. 


College Paperbacks, published Henry Schuman, Inc. (New 
York, 1953, $1.00 each) include reprints five titles from the well-known 
Past and Present Series, published soon after the recent war the Cobbett 
Press (London). They are:—(i) What History?, Gorpon CHILDE 
(vi pp., illus.); (ii) Evolution, CHILDE (viii 184 pp.); 
From Savagery Civilization, GRAHAME CLARKE 116 illus., 
maps); (iv) The Decline the Roman Empire the West, WALBANK 
pp., map); and (v) Feudal Order, (vi 147 pp., 
illus.). The series whole, with varying degrees Marxian emphasis, 
stresses the dominance the economic factor shaping history. 


The Decline and Fall the Roman Empire reissued 
the new, larger format, six volumes, the Everyman's Library (nos. 
434-6, 474-6, London, Dent, 1954, 500, 523, 462, 534, 
590, viii 600 pp., 7s. per vol.). Text and notes are unaltered, but the 
select bibliography has been usefully brought almost date, and Mr. 
Christopher Dawson writes brief but illuminating introduction Gibbon’s 
qualities and defects historian. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED 
(*Indicates books special value readers History) 


CURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 


British Public Utilities, (London, Pitman, 1953, 
20s.), although written primarily ‘an up-to-date and comprehensive 
those public services which have come known Public Utilities’ 
they now stand, provides incidentally brief historical summaries both the 
changing policy governments towards the conception public utilities 
1815 onwards, and also the development the separate public 
utilities themselves. The Role the Sales Finance Companies the American 
(1952, pp.), Instalment Sales its Services the Dealer 
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(1953, pp.) and Financing the Instalment Purchases the American 
(1954, 105 pp.), respectively nos. and Studies Consumer 
(Baltimore, Commercial Credit Co., n.p.) Professor aided 
grant from one the largest sales finance companies the 
undertaken systematic investigation one the most significant the 
and social developments our time, with view making available that 
analyses the complex mass and statistical material now 
for the serious study this subject. The first these three monographs, 
particular, outlines the historical development the sales finance companies role 
from their origin shortly after 1900 down the present day. 
Shipping Cartels: Study Industrial Shipping 
Marx, (N.J.) Univ. Press, 1953, xiii 323 
describes the development the ‘shipping conference’, one the 
earliest cartels international trade, and the many attempts investigate TRAC 
the working these ‘rings’ royal commissions and committees 
tion appointed the governments Britain and the self-governing *Eu 
Dominions and also the U.S.A. While the book written for economists Kurt 
and social scientists, has also its interest for economic historians, 

*The Sterling Area: American Analysis for the 
Economic Co-operation Administration (Special Mission the 1952, 
672 pp. (maps, diagr.), 21s.], edited director the research 
and statistics division the special mission, handsomely produced, 
lavishly (presumably) heavily subsidised work expositin 
and reference which seeks set out for politicians, administrators and the Kant 
general educated public the basic facts the economic position the sterling 
area whole and each its component parts respect production, 
trade and consumption. most valuable assembly statistics and facts, 
not only for the post-war years, but also, way comparison, for the inter- 
war period. *Economic Planning for the Peace, 
Univ. Press (London, Cumberlege), 1953, xiv 384 pp., $7.50 
important and readable narrative work, tracing step step with critical Eure 
comment appropriate points, the negotiations which originated, developed 
and transformed the Anglo-American plans restoring post-war economic Unic 


stability the world, from the first general conceptions 1941 down the 
immediate post-war measures relief which averted large-scale famine and 
collapse Europe 1945 and 1946, and the failure long-term planning 
rational basis and after 1947. The author, taking long-run, liberal 
and international point view, emphasizes the unavoidable impact military 
and political considerations upon the shaping the plans the closing stages 
the war, and gives prominence the influence powerful personalities 
this process. Highly critical the short-sightedness and self-interest which 
led the collapse long-term planning 1947, apportions blame out- 
spokenly and impartially, his own countrymen most all, showing deep 


impatience with selfishness and ignorance both politicians and peoples. 
The Economic Impact Under-developed Societies: Essays International the 
Investment and Social Change, (Oxford, Blackwell, oft 
1953, viii 179 pp., 15s.) collects nine previously-published lectures and essays 
analysing current thought and policy the economic development the 
‘under-developed’ regions the world. The first five essays, two which 
are largely historical their approach, examine different aspects the subject 


generally and theoretically; the last four, the application the general 
analysis the specific problems Africa, all employ the historical approach 
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ater lesser degree. Problems Capital Formation Under-developed 
discusses ‘the basic economic conditions progress the poorer two- 
thirds the weakness incentives investment low-income 
areas, the potential sources saving concealed rural under-employment, 
the essential significance improving farm productivity, and 
that growing awareness advanced living standards tends create the 

countries stirring new wants and reducing the capacity save. 
Professor Nurske emphasizes the importance domestic even more than 
action overcome these difficulties, and considers the possible 
public finance mobilising the available resources for capital accumula- 


tion, 


TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. 


*Ewiger Friede: und seit der Renaissance, 
(Freiburg and Munich, Alber, 1953, xiii 556 pp., 
DM. 26), recent addition the ambitious series Orbis Academicus Geschichte 
der politischen Ideen Dokumenten und Darstellungen (edit. and 
fills some 300 pages (in German) with Erasmus’s Querela Pacis 
(1517), Sebastian Franck’s Kriegbiichlin des Friedes (1539), Emeric Crucé’s 
(1623), William Penn’s Essay the Present and Future 
Saint-Pierre (1756/61), Bentham’s Principles International Law (1786-9), 
Zum Ewigen Frieden (1795) and Gentz’s Uber der Ewigen Frieden 
(1800), these are prefaced 200-page survey the development European 
thought the subject from 1500 1800, dwelling particularly, but not 
exclusively, the authors whose works follow. In* L’Europe face son 
destin Presses Universitaires, 1953, 386 pp. (maps), Frs. 
after summary chapters the development European thought 
from ancient Greece the present day, the evolution the modern 
European state system from the early middle ages onwards, the growth 
the idea European peace and unity, and the attempts ‘European 
Union’ the inter-war years, discusses systematically and some detail the 
various developments the tentative organization European unity since 
the end the last great war. Over 100 pages useful documentation are 
devoted the texts the principal documents from 1949 onwards. 
Progress Report, ANDREW Martin for 
1953, 244 pp. (tables), 7s. 6d.] short but useful survey 
the development the conception and practice international collective 
beginning with the Russian proposals 1898 for the limitation 
and pursuing this theme through the pre-war, the inter-war 
and the post-war periods the recent discussions the problems created 
the discovery atomic energy, and then surveying turn the theme the 
pacific settlement international disputes from 1900 1945, and the parallel 
theme collective action theory and practice, both under the Covenant 
the League Nations and under the Charter the United Nations Organiza- 
There are useful select bibliography and four substantial tabulated 
reprinting the fundamental documents and listing the several 
disputes’ and ‘situations’ referred the United Nations, and the principal 
security arrangements the post-war period down 1951. 
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1954, 178 pp., 12s. 6d.) starts posing the question the survival 
Western civilization face the dangers which threaten from 
and, after reviewing briefly the theories Danilevsky, Spengler and Toynbee, 
rejects the prophecies inevitable doom for the assertion that, 
understand the nature our civilization and that the forces which 
it, have the power, granted the will, emerge triumphant from present 
perils, since together Europe and America possess sufficient creative 
evidenced their art, their thought, their political and their 
activity—to overcome both Communism and nationalism. and 
Western World: Essay the Philosophy Education, 
(London, Alvin Redman, 1954, 214 pp., 10s. 6d.) addresses 
the deeper psychological and religious disquiet our days rather than 
purely political problems. Holding that ‘Athenian society the time 
Socrates was confronted with exactly the same problems (as those) which 
face to-day’, and that the remedy for our troubles found Greek 
thought and Christian religion fused into one profoundly satisfying 
the author argues that the teaching Socrates provides such 
philosophy, lacking only the Christian God complete it, and the book 
essentially examination Socrates’ ‘theory the good life’ relation 
the needs present-day society. 


*The World and the West (London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1953, vii 
7s. Professor ARNOLD prints his B.B.C. Reith Lectures for 1952, 
arguing that ‘the encounter between the World and the West may well prove 
the most important event modern history’, and that the study 
similar clashes between contemporaneous civilizations past times should 
throw light upon the course and the consequences the impending crisis. 
Taking his now familiar, but still salutary step placing himself outside the 
Western world look both the present and the past from the standpoint, 
first the Russian Communist, then the Islamic revivalist, the Hindu 
‘nationalist’ and the insurgent Oriental, reviews turn the clash Western 
culture with each these established ways life (though ignores the African 
and the American clashes). some vivid but dangerous analogies from the 
fields science and medicine, deduces, from historical experience, general 
‘law’ the effects clashes between two cultures. Such clashes, holds, 
produce diffraction the attacking culture into its component elements, 
since the passive culture naturally resists those elements the attacking 
culture which would threaten the greatest and most painful changes its 
way life (namely, religion and philosophy), but, order defend itself 
from extinction, takes itself the least upsetting element the invading 
culture, namely, its superior technique—which, judged sub specie 
usually the least valuable the attacking ingredients. However, argues, 
the technical element, thus separated from the other elements the attacking 
culture, acts the body its new host irritant poison, seeking 
create its new existence the entire way life which was originally 
one component part, with effect disruptive cancer the receiving 
culture, that time, sooner later, will cause dissolution and collapse, 
Russia 1917 China after the last war. Dr. Toynbee, the 
light this ‘law culture encounters’, considers the possible outcome the 
simultaneous clashes the once-dominant West with the four other 
cultures, and uses reflected from the long-past impact Graeco-Roman 
civilization the Oriental world, 1700 years ago, enable peer into 
the darkness the future. While expressly rejecting the idea that history 
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repeats itself, that can read the future simply projecting 
the past, sees possible solution (no more than ‘possible’) the rise 
religion preaching the universal brotherhood all mankind 
God who makes distinction between races, nations, 
cultures. His thesis eloquently stated and fascinatingly argued, 
range time and space gives superb zest the discussion. 
Inevitably invites endless questioning and prompts much critical speculation 
was presumably the purpose both Dr. Toynbee and the Reith 


Lectures. 


Dawson, Europe (London, Sheed and Ward, 
1952, 261 pp., 16s.) analyses the present crisis the Western world 
disintegration Europe, political and social the one hand, 
educational the other, which has disrupted the political unity Europe 
into fragmentation nationalisms, and its cultural unity into untied 
unrelated specialisms. For the remedy points the past, when 
Catholic Christianity united Europe into political, social and cultural whole 
(provided ignore the Eastern Church!), and urges reunion and new 
synthesis the West the light our common origins and our medieval 
tradition Catholic unity. The Western Dilemma, ALAN SMITH 
(London, Longmans, 1954, vii 186 pp., 11s. 6d.) presents our problem 
impossible choice between continuing adhere ‘Liberalism, Progress and 
Democracy’ (and thus forfeiting all power defence against totalitarian 
Communism) and, the other hand, forsaking the fundamental tenets 
the modern ‘Western’ outlook order find support strong enough 
uphold the ideological war. solves his dilemma suggesting that 
the Roman Catholic synthesis Christian values and Hellenic rationalism 
and scientific doubt will provide the only way escape from the dilemma. 
Liberty Equality: the Challenge Our Time, ERIK KUEHNELT- 
Hollis and Carter, 1952, 395 pp. (maps, diagr.), 
after contrasting the ideals and aims ‘true’ liberalism with democratic 


egalitarianism, and tracing the origins these doctrines and dogmas politics, 
the some modern criticisms democracy and some democratic criticisms 
and then, after exposition the political and social implica- 
ds, tions Catholicism, charges Protestantism and democracy with the fostering 
ts, totalitarianism and Nazism, and ends advocating new constitution 
for society which freely elected corporative Diet and bureaucratic 
its executive are equally balanced, with hereditary monarchy holding the 
evenly between them. 

The Fundamentals World Peace, Hatt (New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953, vii 112 pp., $3.00) seeks persuade its readers that 
the pattern order required bring peace and security into international 
already exists the principles Christianity, that our failures 


such pattern are due wilful ignorant departures from those 
and that the application Christian morality the problems 
would produce the long-desired solution. Principalities and Powers; 
the Christian Conflict History, Rupp (London, 
Epworth Press, 1952, 112 pp., 7s. reprints four modest but persuasive 
‘Third Programme’ radio talks the ‘no-man’s-land’ between history and 
the author, appealing frequently historical examples, urges the 
power Christian faith and morality make good the ‘loss nerve’ which 
the collapse the dogma progress our own time. 
Change Outlook, Viscount (The Hibbert Centenary 
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Lecture, London, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1953, pp., 2s. 6d.) after 
the contrast between the progress made many directions and the failures 
others Western civilization during the hundred years since Robert potenti 
founded his famous trust, concludes that neither science, economics 
philosophy can save mankind from the deadly perils now confronting us, caused 
follows Archbishop Garbett urging the saving power 
and simplified re-statement Christianity modern, untechnical language, 
excluding all doctrines not essential to. salvation—a return, fact, the 
primary object Hibbert’s foundation, ‘the spread Christianity ity 
most simple and intelligible form.’ One Christ, One World, One 
Short Introduction the Ecumenical Movement, Victor 
(Philadelphia, The Church Historical Society Publications, No. 57, 1953, The 
$1.00) outlines the story from the beginnings the Edinburgh World Mission. atlase 
ary Conference 1910 down the Assembly the World Council Churches 
Amsterdam 1948. who 
they 
(London, Cresset Press, 1953, viii 152 pp., 15s.) wittily Histo 
written and seriously intended discussion the origin ideas and their 
place historical development generally and modern industrial societies 
particular. The author, drawing his conclusions from historical examples, 
applies them current politics, domestic and international, rejecting both 


materialism and determinism, and insisting the ultimate responsibility 


the individual, even while recognizing the limitations imposed human 
frailty. *Science and the Common Understanding, RoBERT OPPENHEIMER 
(The B.B.C. Lectures for 1953, London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1954, 
vii 127 pp., 10s. 6d.) attempts ‘to elucidate what there new atomic 
physics that relevant, helpful and inspiriting for men know.’ Written 
with strong conviction and terms which any reasonably well-educated 
man should understand, the book special interest historians state- 
ment, great scientist, what understands the history his own 
science, and even more, assertion his faith that, even though the power 
that scientific discovery gives man not necessity good, the free co- 
operation men pursuing knowledge for its own sake, rather than for the 
sake the power which knowledge confers, will continue ‘bring little 
light the vast unending darkness man’s life and world.’ Contrast Psychol- 
ogy: Concept the Movements the Human Spirit, MACKENZIE 
(London, Allen Unwin, 1952, 305 pp., 21s.) seeks explain the 
history European civilization and the dominant concepts each successive 
age from the Greeks our own day, terms the predominance combina- 
tions conflicts between four basic psychological components human 
personality: historians will find the argument difficult comprehend. 
Essay Politics, (New York, Philosophical Library, 
1953, xiii 236 pp., advocates ‘broadening and deepening American 
political organization’ recognizing parts the body politic the many 
corporations which discharge vital functions American life but which, 
present, are not thought being political all: suggests they should 
all given federal republican forms government and that they should 
then constituted parts corporative state which would thus comprehend 
the whole American life, making possible far more complete liberty. 
Process versus Studies Modern Culture [Lincoln (Nebraska), 
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ANDERSON, seeks estimate the present state American culture, its 

tentialities and the obstacles its improvement, particularly the enemies 
industrial culture America’, ‘in the hope counteracting pessimism 
caused the desire for immediate perfection’. 


RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
GREAT BRITAIN DECEMBER, 1953 


The following continues the lists recent history text-books, readers and 
atlases printed History from Sept. 1938; the date publication 1953, 
unless otherwise The Historical Association obliged the publishers 
who present copies their new publications the Association’s library, where 
they are available for inspection members. This list has been compiled 
Mr. Herne, M.A., senior history master, Warwick School, who will 
glad receive corrections and additions; these should addressed the 
Historical Association, 59a Kennington Park Road, London, S.E.11. 


(An asterisk indicates that the book has been despatched for notice 
History; number square brackets—e.g. the number the issue 
History which the book has been will noticed. Present financial 
stringency compels restrict the reviewing text-books works intended 
for sixth-form and other senior pupils, other books special interest. 
have therefore added brief comments this list the particulars some 
the books which have been sent for review but which have not 
been able notice adequately.) 


Primary—Ages 5-11 


E.G. The Pilgrim Way: Book ii, through the Ages. London: 
168 pp. 5s. 9d. (596) 
ANDREW. our Past: Book pp.; Book ii, pp.; Book iii, 
pp.; Book iv, pp. (illus.). London: Cassell, 4s. 6d. each. (Stories 
great people and great events.) (597) 
The New Primary Histories: Book iv, Homeland and Common- 
wealth. London: Univ. London Press. 176 pp. Boards, 6s.; 
Limp, 5s. (598) 


Secondary—Ages 


England, 1832-1950. London: Black. 320 pp. (maps), 10s. 6d. [137]. (599) 


Canter, Across the Seven Seas: the Story the British Commonwealth 
and London: Nelson. 366 pp. (illus.), 10s. 6d. (600) 


MARCHETTE. Shakespeare and his Stage. (The Pathfinder 
London: Univ. London Press. 128 pp. (frontis.), lively account 
expert American writer literary history: great interest for the 
history library well for the literature class.) (601) 

The Story Britain: vol. iii, From 1714 London: 
Harrap. 346 pp. maps, diagr.), 6s. 6d. (This revised edition 
excellent text-book extended 1952.) (602) 


The Beginning Writing. London: Univ. London Press. 
pp. (illus., maps, diagr.), 2s. 9d. (603) 
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Book iv, The To-Day, Huddersfield: Schofield and 


(illus., maps, diagr.), 6s. (604 SLADE, 
WALTER. Discovering Castles. London: Univ. London 
127 pp. (illus., diagr.), 6s. 


London: Methuen. pp. (illus.), 8s. 6d. (See History, no. 134 
account this interesting series.) (606) 


the Ancient World. London: Arnold. 224 pp. 6s. 6d. 
study ancient history, from Sumer Rome, for the eleven-year 
stressing the value the ancient civilizations relation modern 

Exploring the World, viii 152 pp. (illus., maps); 
and Map, viii pp. (illus., maps). (The Discovery Books: Book partsi 
and ii). Oxford: Blackwell. n.p. (608) 


Harrison, and Picture Source-book for Social History: 
Seventeenth Century. London: Allen Unwin. 128 pp. (illus.), 9s. 


(An excellently chosen and full selection, well reproduced, and supported 
apposite selections from contemporary writings and records.) 
Europe and Africa: School Certificate History. London: Eli 
vii 287 pp. (illus., maps), 7s. (Written for African pupils, this book 
sets the history tropical Africa against the general background European 
and British history. school libraries this country might usefully 
stimulate the imagination adventurous browser.) (610) 
Horace. Parliament and Freedom. London: Murray. xiii 144 pp. 
(illus.). School edn., 6s.; general edn., 7s. 6d. (Simple historical account 
parliamentary privileges and practices.) (611) 
Your World, Past and Present: Book Home. 
Murray. 140 pp. (illus.), 4s. (Stories and exercises themes food, clothes 
and houses, for first-year secondary pupils.) (612) 
Newton, Junior History the British Commonwealth and 
maps), 5s. (613) 
London: Murray. pp. (maps), 4s. (614) 
Harrap. (2ndedn., revised). (illus., maps), 8s. 6d. survey 
day life the dependent empire, with occasional historical 
the Great and After, 1914-1939. (3rd edn. revised.) London: Harrap. 
142 pp. (maps), 6d, (616) att 
ScoTLAND, JamEs. Modern Scotland: Short History from 1707 the 
Day. London; Bell, xii 267 pp. (illus.). School 7s. 6d.; Library 


edn., 10s. 6d. substantial and comprehensive survey for examination 
forms, emphasizing social and economic factors.) (617) 


no, 
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Captain Smith and Pocahontas. London: Methuen. 180 pp. 
The Long Arm the Cardinal. London: Warne. 256 pp. 
(frontis.), lively adventure-story young Englishman who gets 
himself involved some exciting and complicated plots Richelieu’s 
France.) (619) 
Modern Europe, 1871-1950. Methuen. 275 pp. 
(This revised edition well-known text-book extended 
1950.) (620) 
Houses and Flats (‘Get Know’ edit. 
London: Methuen. pp. (illus.), 2s. (See History, no. 134 for 
account this series.) (621) 
GEOFFREY. The Shadow Spain, and Other Plays. Oxford: Blackwell. 
pp., (Three short plays suitable for secondary modern pupils: 
one medieval, for girls’ cast; one Tudor, for mixed cast, and one con- 
temporary, for boys’ cast.) (622) 
The House through the Ages. Outlines, edit. 
London: Methuen. pp. (illus.), 8s. 6d. (See History, 
no, 134 for account this series.) (623) 
Looking History: Book From Cavemen Vikings, 
pp. 3s. Book ii, The Middle Ages, pp. (illus.), 4s.; Book iii, 
Tudors and pp. (illus.), 4s. Book iv, Queen Anne Queen 
Elizabeth IT, 112 pp. 5s. (624) 


Sixth Form: Ages 


Series). Cambridge Univ. Press. 417 pp. (illus., maps, diagr.), 12s. 6d. 


(625) 

Denys. From Roman Renaissance Europe (Home Study 
Books). London: Methuen. viii 240 pp. (maps), 7s. 6d. (626) 
Nation the North: Canada since Confederation. London: 
Methuen. 270 pp. (illus., maps), 18s. (627) 
World History. London: Longmans. xiv 760 pp. (maps, 
tables), (628) 


vol. iv). London: Longmans. xxiii 448 pp. (maps), 25s. 
(629) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr, Highfield, M.A., D.Phil., fellow Merton College, Oxford, 


The interesting article Miss Davies, ‘The Statute Provisors 1351’, 
History, (June, 1953) leads suggest that the search for 
explanation the events leading the promulgation the statute equal 
attention should have been paid the changes papal policy those 
policy the crown. the numbers provisions issued one Avignon- 
pope differed widely from those issued another they did under 
Benedict and Clement VI, this alteration papal policy surely most 
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relevant the understanding contemporary English reactions, The point 
valid whether the provisions were successfully implemented not; 
the eight years Benedict XII apart from bishoprics, there were 
more than 101 provisions issued for England [B. Guillemain, 
Bénéficiale Pape XII (Paris, 1952), For the ten 
years Clement VI’s reign there were least 1396 initiated 
Letters, ed. Bliss and Twemlow, iii (1897), Calenday 
Petitions, ed. Bliss, (1896), Further than this 
shown examination the papal calendars that within the reign 
Clement (1342-1352) there were two peak periods for the issue provisions 
the curia—those 1342-3 and (From May, 1342 
December 1343 there were least 441 provisions; from January, 1348 
December, 1350 least 449. For the rest the reign there were never 
more than 130 any one year.) Each the peak periods was followed 
violent reaction England. one case the king answered the demands 
the commons the ordinance 1344, the other the Statute 
Provisors 1351. The unprinted accounts the papal collectors annates 
England provide reliable guide the numbers provisions which 
were actually effected. These have been studied Miss Carstens 
unpublished thesis, ‘The Enforcement the Statute This was 
successfully presented for D.Phil. Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massa- 
chussetts 1937, There printed summary Summaries theses 
accepted for the degree Doctor Philosophy, 1935-8 (Cambridge, 1938). 
Two further points may made with regard the complicated story 
the enforcement the statute. Firstly provisions bishoprics 
bishoprics were way affected. All the appointments English sees 
between 1344 and 1377 were carried out papal provision translation. 
Secondly the interests royal diplomacy the curia decided the king 
petition for provisions alien cardinals the years immediately 
reissue the statute 1365 [see article ‘The promotion William 
Wickham the see Winchester’, Journal Ecclesiastical History, iv, 
(1953), 37-45]. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The council the Association met Saturday, May and Saturday, 
July, 1954 the Association’s headquarters London. The special committee 
appointed nominate Professor Medlicott’s successor president 
unanimously recommended that, the next annual general meeting, the 
council nominate Professor Herbert Butterfield, M.A., professor modern 
history the University Cambridge, vice-president the Association 
and member the editorial board History, elected president the 
Association for the term The council unanimously approved this 
recommendation. The paid-up membership the Association June, 
1954 was 8,100, against 8,125 June, 1953. The general purposes committee 
continued give serious consideration urgent and detailed questions 
office salaries and pensions. view the financial difficulties which this 
matter symptomatic, the council learned with pleasure receipts 
from the registration fees charged for the Cambridge annual general meeting 
had yielded substantial balance over expenditure incurred for the meeting, 
even when the cost printing the programme and the agenda the meeting 
had been taken into account. Some members council, however, doubted 
the propriety fixing high registration fee the assumption that the entire 
cost the annual general meeting, which transacts the essential business 
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the whole Association, should paid the small minority members who 
attend and who thereby incur considerable personal expense. 
The still higher registration fee (10s.) proposed for the Shrewsbury meeting 
1955 made this quite serious problem for the hon. treasurer and 
members council, and became clear that distinction should drawn 
those costs which can fairly regarded having been incurred for 
the pleasure and entertainment members attending the annual general 
meeting, and the charges which are essential for the proper conduct the 
meeting and the annual ballot. not desirable that too high 
fee should deter members from attending the annual general 
meetings, though the general funds the Association cannot used for 

mere entertainment and pleasure. For analogous reasons the 
council, after much discussion, decided that the limited sum per annum) 
pay, the discretion, the expenses representatives 
the Association attending some special occasion, could not used 
pay the fares members council invited visit branches speakers 
their annual dinners other similar occasions; these must regarded 
charges branch funds. 

The propaganda committee (chairman, Mr. Simmonds) reported 
that Mr. Mather had agreed act area adviser for group (Hants. 
and Dorset); that new branch with good prospects was being formed 
Winchester; that the possibility new branch Kingston-on-Thames 
was being explored; and that revised list lecturers had been completed 
and distributed branch secretaries. The publications committee (chairman, 
Professor Bindoff) reported that Mr. Balfour-Melville’s pamphlet, 
David and Edward III (G. 27),* was ready for distribution and would 
complete the year’s programme: 1954-5 (in addition the pamphlets 
announced History, xxxviii, xxxix, 184) was hoped publish (G. 28), 
English History through Foreign Eyes,* Mr. Hunt, giving extracts from 
foreign school text-books show how important episodes English 
history were presented foreign schools; while the next Scottish pamphlet, 
for 1955-6, will written Dr. Donaldson, common errors Scottish 
history. The committee reprinting Time Charts (No. 50) and Common 
Second Series (G. 7). The council approved the committee’s recom- 
mendation that future members should able buy (over and above the 
received return for their subscriptions) 1s. and 
post free respectively pamphlets published 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
The illustrations committee (chairman, Mr. Milne) hoped publish 
inautumn the first two books, edited Mrs. Sharp and Mr. Beer, 
History Pictures series, price about 7s. each, the Association 
royalty 6d. per copy. The atlas sub-committee (chairman, 
Treharne) had inspected the first set coloured drafts 
the projected Atlas Modern History, and had sent them out 
expert advisers for criticism. 


The committee the teaching history (chairman, Mr. Burston) 
continued co-operation with the College Preceptors, where both 
Mr. and Mr. Milliken had, spokesmen the Association, 
addressed various educational organizations. Mr. leaflet (No. 16), 
Textbooks for the Teaching History the Secondary Modern School,* was 
for the press, and Mr. Burston had completed Social Studies and the 
History (Leaflet No. 15),* pamphlet written demonstrate 
the fundamental error absorbing the study history the amorphous 
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mess which some are now serving under the name 
thereby misrepresenting the nature history itself. The 
noted this decision. with approval, and agreed that Mr. 
should published more durable form than usual this series, The 
committee had discussed from member the 
its publications ‘the help and thought given teachers history 
too scanty and far too removed from the classroom and its day day 
approaches the subject.’ The committee accordingly suggested that 
should carry more articles direct use teachers, and that the 
‘Historical Revisions’ might more regular frequency. these 
the editor (who was not present the discussion), can only reply 
extremely difficult persuade competent scholars write ‘Historical 
Revisions’, and articles written those who are not competent write with 
authority would worse than useless. Readers however, remember 
recent years some the longer articles, those the numbered 
‘Historical Revisions’ series, have been written reports ‘the present 
state the question’ statements newly current 
for articles teaching method, the editor’s policy include 
each issue, provided material worthy publication forthcoming: 
ately, much the material submitted this field trivial content and 
very poorly written. must quite plainly stated that, while History 
not learned journal the type the English Historical Review, the 
History Review, the Ecclesiastical History, and the like, isa 
periodical with scholarly standards, and not its function provide 
predigested pap for anyone. Both its articles and its reviews 
helping the scholarly teacher, but showing him what should read, and 
not saving him the trouble reading. The editor has asked the committee 
the teaching history indicate the kinds articles which 
like see published, and, far these concern teaching method, help 
him find suitable contributions sufficiently good standard. 


The examinations committee (chairman, Mr. Hunt) has 
very active. Mr. Routh represented the committee the 
conference history teachers the Institute Education, 
May, and Mr. Hunt and Mr. Whitting represented the Associationata 
conference the ‘ordinary’ history syllabus and papers 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. this latter 
the Board reported that most schools preferred have only 
history, instead two papers, had been customary until three 
European history, and include map question: these and other mattes 
reported Mr. Hunt the committee would further 
Kitchen, who represented the committee the London History Teachers’ 
Conference May, reported that the London had agreed 
tive papers longer periods both European and English history than those 
present prescribed, and broaden the The 
considering report from Mr. Routh the position 
educational director the Hispanic and Councils, supported 
University London, urging that, encourage the study Latin Amemeas 
history and geography grammar schools, the 
American history which has recently been into 
syllabuses the ‘advanced’ level should replaced wider paper 
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the Europe over the world large, this paper being divided into 
alternative sections for North America, Latin America, Africa and Asia 

ively, candidates selecting one these options. The committee 
supported the proposal, but after considerable discussion the council resolved 
Dr. Livermore that any school wished study Latin American 
history, had the right already ask for special syllabus and paper the 
subject. 

asuccessful Easter season, but had had cancel 
the proposed summer tour Switzerland for lack bookings: cheaper 
France had been substituted. Arrangements for the annual general 
Shrewsbury January 1955 were virtually completed the 
July council, thanks the energetic work Mr. Salmon and his helpers 
thelocal committee: the details will appear the account the meeting our 
For the jubilee meeting London 1956, committee one 
each the London branches, with power co-opt, was 
appointed, and was agreed explore the possibilities service West- 
minster Abbey and reception one the City Companies. Miss Stretton 
reported steady progress with the Jubilee History the Historical 
Theagreement for the affiliation the Historical Association Scotland was 
for two more years from July 1954, and Professor Burn 
attended the annual meeting that body Aberdeen, May, repre- 
sentative the Historical Association. Professor Bindoff attended, 
representative the Historical Association, the very successful jubilee meeting 
Association April University College, London. The council 
approved the recommendation the propaganda committee that the 
Association should formally associate itself with the conferences grammar 
university teachers history which, begun Mrs. Lindsay 
atCambridge soon after the war, have now spread London, Oxford, Bristol, 
other centres: the council, though cannot offer organize such 
conferences, will willingly give advice desired, and will draw the attention 
ofmembers the Association such conferences. this way, hoped, one 
the most important the aims with which the Association was founded 
may greatly furthered. 

session the Association’s vacation school for revision courses 
met Exeter from 3-13 August, 1954, with Professor Medli- 
and Mr. Revill secretary. The seminars planned were 
Historical Evolution English Towns’, Dr. Hoskins, 
economic history the University Oxford; (2.) ‘English Church 
(from Anglo-Saxon Modern Times’), Mr. Colvin, 
fellow St. John’s College, Oxford; (3.) ‘Europe and the Renais- 
1350-1550’, Mr. Denys Hay, lecturer history the University 
Edinburgh; (4.) ‘England and Spain under Elizabeth and the early Stuarts’; 
Coate, formerly senior history tutor Lady Margaret Hall, 
Marshall, senior lecturer history University College, Cardiff; 
Twentieth-Century England, 1895-1914’, Mr. Williams, 
tutor Jesus College, Oxford; (7.) ‘The Diplomacy Imperialiam, 
Professor Medlicott, Stevenson professor international 
the London School Economics and Political Science. Each member 
selected one these seminars, and under the guidance the tutor, the 
methods informal position, group discussion and 
supported private reading both before and during the school, 
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the work the seminars was successfully carried through. Seventy-six 
attended the courses Exeter, and were accommodated Hope and 
Halls single study-bedrooms, with double rooms for married 
accompanied their wives. The inclusive fees charged were 10s. 
members the Association), and wives members, not attending tie 
seminars, were accommodated for {9. Excursions were arranged for 
who desired them, and once more Dr. Hoskins’s unrivalled knowledge 
countryside was great demand. The school was highly successful 
respect, maintaining fully the scholarly standard work its 
while financially made profit some for the Association’s 
funds. important special feature the committee’s programme for 19% 
was the detached seminar ‘Medieval Stained Glass’ organised Mr. 
Mrs. Brooks York, where the work reconstruction 
progress the Minster windows offered unique opportunity, 
the kindly and delightful co-operation the Dean and the special 
Twenty members attended this seminar, which was highly successful every 
respect, and which contributed balance some {15 the 
funds. 


The eleventh session the school will again held Exeter from 
August, 1955, with Professor Barlow, professor history the 
College Exeter, director, and Mr. Revill secretary. The 
planned are (1.) ‘An Introduction English Palaeography, 12th 
Century’, Mrs. Audrey Woodcock, sub-librarian the University 
Library and archivist the Dean and Chapter Library, Exeter; 
English Kingdom, 1066-1216’, Professor Barlow; (3.) ‘The Netherlands, 
1500-1700’, Professor Bindoff, professor modern history 
Mary College, University English History, 1660-174 
Wales, Aberystwyth; (5.) ‘British Foreign Policy, 1870-1939’ 
Hinsley, fellow St. John’s College, Cambridge; (6.) ‘Materials English 
Local History, 1660-1914’, Dr. Hoskins, reader economic history 
the University Oxford. Mrs. Woodcock’s seminar will held 
the Cathedral library, afford opportunity using original 
avoid the risk overlapping (in view the nature the courses planned), 
detached seminar has been arranged for 1955, though the 
keeping the possibility mind for future occasions special 
should warrant it. Members attending the Exeter school will again accom 
modated Hope and Lopez Halls, single study-bedrooms double rooms, 
according preference. The inclusive fee for tuition, use libraries and books, 
and accommodation with full board 10s. for members 
Association) for single rooms, £14 10s. (£14) for those sharing double rooms 
membership seminars, without accommodation, 10s. for membes 
the Association). deposit non-returnable case withdrawal 
payable registration, the balance being due before July. The lat 
date for registration May, and applications for registration 
and all other enquiries, should addressed Mr. Revill 
West Clyst, Pinhoe, Nr. Exeter). Members are reminded that local 
authorities generally make grants teachers attending the school. 

The tours committee has arranged the following tours for 1955: (1.) York 
some Yorkshire Abbeys, led Mr. and Mrs, Brooks, 13-21 
(£17 17s. 6d.; single rooms 12s. 6d. extra; last registration date, 
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Hampshire and the New Forest, led Mr. Salmon, April (£10 16s.; 
single rooms 10s, extra; last registration date, March); Northern France, 
Ardres), led Mr. Pelham Maitland, 3-13 August from 
London; single rooms 1500 extra; last registration date, April); (4.) The 
Southern Marches Wales (based Ross-on-Wye), led Mr. Richard 
Salmon, 8-17 August 10s.; single rooms 18s. extra; last registra- 
tion date, June); (5.) Berkshire and the Thames Valley (based Sonning), 
Dr. Margaret Kaines-Thomas and Mr. Kaines-Thomas, 22-27 August 
single rooms 12s. extra; last registration date, May). 


* * * 


particular, and also the wider circle historical studies and teaching 
this country. The son famous violinist Dutch descent, Mr. Groot 
was educated St. Paul’s School, London and Christ Church, Oxford, 
where took ‘first’ the Modern History School. the time his gradua- 
tion, circumstances compelled him turn aside from academic career and 
toenter business. After the war broke out was commissioned the army, 
and was captured the Germans early the Tunisian campaign. was 
significant his interests and his determination that used his two years 
Italy and Germany resume his historical studies, and his 
return England was appointed resident warden Holly Royde, 
residential college set Manchester University provide training for 
men preparing enter the University. His success teacher 
here, and his known promise scholar, speedily led his appointment, 
1946, lecturer history the University Durham, where soon 
made his mark both scholar and teacher with wide range interests. 
Highly cultivated and unusually well-equipped modern languages, turned, 
consequence his own experiences, nineteenth-century diplomatic 
history his chosen field study, and particularly the relations Great 
Britain with the continental powers since 1870. Although had published 
nosubstantial book, his articles and reviews—some them written for History 
—quickly attracted attention. was commissioned the Royal Institute 
International Affairs write historical survey the Christian Democrat 
parties Western Europe, important and characteristic undertaking. 
Durham made him senior lecturer early 1954, recognition both his 
scholarship and his teaching, and had also become principal St. Cuth- 
Society, one the University’s halls residence. Only few weeks 
before his death had been appointed reader international history 
the London School Economics, the staff Professor Medlicott, 
which would have given him unusual opportunities for pursuing his 
and for bringing them quick fruition. had played active 
the Durham branch the Historical Association, which was 
lately president; from 1950 onwards was also one the area advisers for 
the branches the four northern counties. January 1952 was elected 
the Association, and once joined the development committee 
the revision courses committee, while the following year was 
the general purposes committee and the international committee, 
was his willingness undertake the secretaryship the vacation school 
that had enabled the revision courses committee make preliminary arrange- 
ments hold the eleventh and twelfth sessions the school Durham 
1956, arrangements which had abandoned the grievous 
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news his death. The Association, less than English historical 
has lost him strong and forceful worker high promise. 
* * * * 

Mr. Alun Davies, the University College Wales, Aberystwyth, 

Philippe Sagnac, who died last February the age 86, was 
the history the French Revolution the Sorbonne from 1923 his 
retirement 1937, and honorary president the Société 
was one the pioneers the critical study the economic and 
history the French Revolution: his doctoral thesis Législation 
Révolution Frangaise (1898) became classical work account his 
treatment the theme social much legal and ideelogical 
and for the prominent place gave agrarian matters. followed with 
edition (in association with Pierre Caron) some the papers the 
committees the abolition feudal dues (1907), while his numerous articles 
French historical journals social and economic aspects the Old Régime 
and the Revolution both surveyed existing knowledge and opened fresh 
lines enquiry, which have been followed with such notable results 
whole generation French scholars. After the First World War became 
known wider audience account his more general works synthesis, 
such the first volume Lavisse’s Histoive France (1922) 
which dealt with the period 1789 1792, and especially his 
tions the series Peuples Civilisations, which and Louis Halphen were 
the general editors. His last book, formation société 
which appeared 1945-6, ‘revealed the veteran scholar still 
handling his sources with ease and skill, carefully incorporating the conclusions 
younger scholars several fields, and again showing lines further work 
for the deeper study French economy and society the eighteenth century. 
was fitting crowning point distinguished teaching career, which was 
throughout marked tireless intellectual curiosity, talent for synthesis, 
and instinctive sense moderation and calm judgement which were 
teristic the man himself, 


Professor Potter writes:— 

April 1954, owing largely the indefatigable efforts Dr. Eckert, 
conference British and German historians was held Brunswick 
discuss the vexed question text-book revision. attempt was made 
secure the representation the Historical Association any other body 
and the participants attended entirely personal and individual capacities. 
The British ‘team’ consisted Mr. Crawley (Trinity Hall, Cambridge), 
Professor Gibbs (All Souls College, Oxford), Mr. McElwee (Stowe) 
and Professor Potter The discussions centred around 
document prepared Professor Gerhard Ritter (Freiburg i/B) dealing with 
certain aspects the history Anglo-German relations between 1756 and 
1914. previous agreement questions dealing with the years before 1815 
and with the immediate origins the war were excluded from the 
discussions. general Professor Ritter’s sketch (it was series observations 
rather than coherent narrative) commended itself statement certain 
issues although various conclusions, particularly about policy 
and German colonial development, were thought need further clarification. 
The important thing, perhaps, that talks have been resumed, and 
thoroughly friendly atmosphere, and that the importance historical text- 
books continues recognized. There possibility that, with the 
tion U.N.E.S.C.O., another conference may held Hamburg 1955, 
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ENGLISH HISTORY 
PICTURES 


response many requests from teachers and students the Historical 
Association sponsoring books illustrating English History from 
contemporary sources, Each book contains introduction, followed 
full-page reproductions carefully selected manuscripts, drawings, 
paintings and engravings. are black and white, and 
All the pictures are fully described and should prove invaluable 
the classroom the library. 


The first two titles are 


ENGLISH The Later Middle Ages 
Edited Margaret Sharp 


ENGLISH HISTORY PICTURES Stuart Times 


hoped that further titles will issued from time time. 


EVERYDAY HISTORY 


History with The story history, say the authors 
this unusual series, like journey through time with occasional 
stops for exploration, Pupils are encouraged explore also—to 
add their own initiative the facts presented. Generously 
illustrated with comparative examples, old and new, craft, sport, 
art, architecture, commerce and many other subjects. 


Boards. Books and II, 7s. od. 
Books and IV, preparation 
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LTD. 
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IRISH 
HISTORICAL STUDIES 


Joint editors 
Dudley Edwards and Moody 


Simms, M.A., Ph.D. 
teenth cen 
Mixed and the synod 


Ulster, T 6 Raifeaitaigh 


Select documents 
XIV. Vicissitudes middleman 


of 1886. 
Moody, M.A., Ph.D. 
Research Irish Irish 
universities, 1954-55 
REVIEWS AND SHORT NOTICES 
Annual subscription 20s., post free, 
ayable to the treasurer: 
F.S. LYONS, Ph.D., 
Dublin 


HODGES FIGGIS LTD. 
DUBLIN 


SCOTTISH 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


CONTENTS 

Uni 
niversi 


School and University Dra 


The Submission Robert 


Document 

Letter Thomas Randolph Earl 

Park 


Review Short Notices 
and Comments 
The Scottish Historical Review pub- 
twice (in April and October) 
Messrs Nelson and Sons 
Parkside Works, Edinburgh 
may ‘be obtained from any bookseller or | 
direct from the The annual 
subscription is *12s. ent free; single 
may purchased for (postage 
*Annual subscription increased 


to 15s. in 1956 and single issues to 7s. 6d. 


The English Historical Reveiw 


Edited M.A., D.Lrrr., and C.B.E., M.A, 


CONTENTS 


ARTICLES 


Some TRADE THE LEVANT THE SIXTEENTH 


REFORM THE 1835-1856. Mrs Jenifer Hart. 


HOLDING MILITARY COMMISSIONS 1798. 


Western, 


Reviews 


PERIODICAL AND OCCASIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


LONGMANS, GREEN Co. Ltd. Clifford Street, London, W.1 
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The Elizabethan 


Elizabethan 
England 


ROWSE 


executed with 
multitude detail.’ 
(Observer) 


blazes with spirit. 
the hardest task the 
historian, that breathing 
authentic life and realism into 
Telegraph) 


History 


South-East Asia 


HALL 


The author Professor 
London 
tory, for the non-specialist 
well the student, 
Burma, 
China, Malaya and the islands 


MACMILLAN 


INVALUABLE 


RESEARCH 


THE PORTABLE 


PHOTOCOPIER brings to the historian and 
researcher a simple, inexpensive means of 
making first-class ‘on the spot’ photoprints of 
any original - letters, documents, illustrations, 
ancient and modern - whether loose sheets or 
bound in books. Saves hours of longhand or 
typing; eliminates checking, 100% accuracy 
assured. special lighting required. Prints 
cost from 2d. 

Fullese information on request to 
CONTOURA PHOTOCOPYING LTD., 
56 Park Street, London, N.! 

phone: CANonbury 6170 


Catalogue 670* 


BOOKS 
THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 


excluding the 
UNITED KINGDOM 


History, Politics, 
Economics, Natural 


History, &c. 


Gratis application 


HEFFER SONS,Ltd. 
3-4 Petty Curry, Cambridge. 
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History 


TODAY 


whichfinj five years 

old wishes the Historical Association 

continued success the occasion 
its Fiftieth Anniversary. 


Naturally, every member the Association will anxious read 
Professor Herbert Butterfield’s anniversary article, describing its aims 
and achievements, HISTORY January issue 


Among other articles published early the New Year are 
Professor Michael Grant Tiberius and Catiline, Professor 
Brogan The French Restoration, 1815-1830, Mr. Nicholas King 
the Siege Mafeking, Mr. David Footman The Red Army the East 


HISTORY TODAY essential reading for every student the historic 
past. Its contributors include many the most distinguished historical 
writers the present 


Members the Historical Association can become subscribers 
HISTORY TODAY particularly advantageous terms: 28/- per 
annum for issues; whereas the annual subscription rate for non- 
members 34/6. Please complete the form below. 


DETACH ALONG THIS LINE 


History Topay, 
Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 


member the Historical Association and should like enter 
commencing with the issue. enclose 
cheque/P.O. for 8s. 


Addi 


New ODHAMS Books 


Cyril Falls 
valuable contribution Elizabethan history made this new 
study Lord Mountjoy, the last, and most important Elizabeth 
Viceroys Ireland; the brilliant military commander who success- 
fully concluded the prolonged and costly Irish Wars—and the pro- 
cess defeated Spanish invasion, pages illustrations, net. 


The Soviet Union After Stalin 


and Pierre Lazareff 


The most revealing and informative book yet published about day 
day life and thought Russia, The co-authors, two dis- 
tinguished French journalists visited the 1953 and describe 
great detail their impressions and experiences during extensive 
tour which they travelled widely and interviewed Soviet leaders 
and ordinary citizens alike. pages photographs. 16s, net. 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Habsburg and Bourbon 
1494-1789 


JAMES, M.A., Salle College, Pendleton, Lancs. 


The primary aim this history provide course for the 
and clear text-book the old school number excellent 
maps,’ The Times Educational Supplement, 


Ireland Since the Close 
the Middle Ages 


HUGH SHEARMAN, Ph.D. 
Following the success Modern Ireland, which 
surveyed Irish history from the late seventeenth century, 
has now written book for more junior students covering 
longer period history. Illustrated. 6s. 


GEORGE HARRAP CO. LTD 
182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


PROFESSOR HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


READY AUTUMN REISSUE 


THE STATECRAFT MACHIAVELLI 


This book was first published during the war. Few copies are 
lation for much the stock was destroyed bombing. 
EVENING STANDARD. ‘Clever, stimulating’—NEW STATESMAN, net, 


CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY 


THE DEAN ST. contribution religious philosophy 
history great value’. Printing. 8s. 6d. 


THE ORIGINS MODERN SCIENCE 
DR. CHARLES SINGER: very good book written that challenging 
spirit which the first essential greatness teacher’. 3rd 
128. 6d. 


THE WHIG INTERPRETATION HISTORY 


pioneer book. short study the psychology the Whig historians, 
3rd Printing. 78. 6d. net. 


published BELL AND SONS, LTD. 


The Economic History Review 


Second Series, Vol. VII, No. April 1955, net 
The Mercantile System the Time Thomas Mun Hinton 
Russia and the Colonial Fur Trade Rich 
War and the English Economy, 1700-1763 John 
Short Articles: 


The Decline Demesne Farming the Estates Durham 


Essays Bibliography and 
Reviews and 
Published for the Economic History Society 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
BENTLY HOUSE, 200 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
Subscription price per volume 6d. net, post free 
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SERVICE FOR 
HISTORIANS 


copies news- 
pers, periodicals, original 
documents, out-of-print pub- 
and manuscript 


Particulars these and other services 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
Inc. (G.B.) Ltd. 


Dering Yard 
New Bond Street 
London, W.1 
Mayfair 1933 


UNIVERSITY LONDON 


GRANTS FOR RESEARCH 
Applications are invited from 
members* the University 
and teachers Schools the 
University for grants from the 
Central Research Fund toassist 
for the provision special 
materials and apparatus.Grants 
are not made for normal main- 
tenance. Applications must 
received not later than 31st 
March, 31st August 
November. Forms applica- 
tion and further particulars 
may obtained from the 
Secretary the Central 
Research Funds Committee, 
LONDON, 
Senate House, London W.C.1 


Members the University are defined 
by Statute as the Chancellor, the mem- 
bers for the time being the Court and 
of the Senate respectively, the Professors 
and Readers and other Teachers the 
University during their tenure of office, 
the graduates and the students. 


UNIVERSITY LONDON 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SUMMER SCHOOL 
Three Courses Local History 

and Local Studies 


WYE COLLEGE, near ASHFORD, KENT 


HISTORY FROM RECORDS—a Study Manuscripts and Printed 
Evidence with visits Kent record repositories. 

LOCAL STUDIES—Woodlands and the Kentish Landscape. The 
course, which includes field visits, will combine elements iden- 
tification with the historical background woodlands Kent. 


ARCHAEOLOG Y—Archaeology Excavation, with practical work 


Inclusive for two weeks; limited number appli- 
cants can accepted for one week 


Prospectus and application forms from (ExH), 
University Lonpon, Senate W.C.1 
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The Historian’s Craft 


MARC BLOCH. notable work because succeeds providing 
illuminating and unpretentious account some the main 
problems that confront inquiry and 
the ways which these may tackled, and also because 
its concentration purpose, its avoidance metaphysical issues, 
and its combination common sense, incisiveness and subtlety,’ 
Times Literary Supplement. “There wisdom and breadth 
vision this book, and vast knowledge and should 
closely studied students history and read its readers 
book rare quality.’ Sir Lewis 


From Becket Langton 


CHENEY The Ford Lectures presented here 
revised and extended form, are concerned with the years 
1213, critical period the history the Church England 

which saw great changes its government and the establishment 
enduring traditions. net 


The Early History the 
Russia Company 


The author The English Coasting Trade, 1600- 
1750 and The Muscovy Merchants 1555 studies the commercial 
and general diplomatic between England and Russia 
the time Elizabeth and Ivan IV, and gives insight into 
the problems involved trading with remote and little-known 
country 305, net 


Small Household the 
XVth Century 


WOOD-LEGH. This account book John 
Chantry, Bridport, for 1453-1460 happy discovery, for 
gives remarkably intimate picture the life far smaller 
household than any hitherto known medievalists. 185, net 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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British Political Parties 
McKENZIE 


combination the subject, the learning, acuteness and vivacity 
author makes this one the most important books political 
published this country for long time.’ Brogan 
The Political Quarterly. 30s. 


The British Way Life 


SMELLIE 


but never solemn, study shrewd and witty observer, 
the Professor Political Science the University London. Taking 
his main subjects our family life, education, economy, domestic 
and foreign policy, Professor Smellie provides well-documented 
vivid picture the British way life. 

its kind could offered the enquiring foreigner.’ The Economist. 
With mony illustrations 


History Fortification 


SIDNEY TOY 
‘Mr Toy’s book, with over 200 excellent plans and photographs, 
should help enliven both the teaching and study ancient and medieval 
history.’ The Times Educational Supplement 
very fine book which both author and publisher are heartily 


History the United States 


SOMERVELL 
‘Anyone who holds the traditional English belief that American history 
remarkable only for its dullness would well read this book 
account the development the United States Com- 
bines scholarship with elegance and humour.’ The Birmingham Post. 
With many illustrations and maps 


EARLY 1956 


From Waterloo Peterloo 


WHITE 


Deals particularly with social and economic conditions the post- 
Napoleonic period, against the background the industrial revolution. 


About 16s. 
HEINEMANN 
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THE EASTERN SCHISM 


Study the Papacy and the Eastern Churches 
during the and Centuries 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


‘This book based the Waynflete Lectures which Mr. 
delivered Oxford the Spring 1954. brief and able 
presentation the main facts that led the final breach between the 
Church Rome and the Eastern Orthodox Churches. 
other account this vexed problem which clear, fair-minded 
readable Mr. Runciman’s present book.’ TRYPANIS 
The Spectator. 


THE POLITICS THE 
PRUSSIAN ARMY 1640-1945 


GORDON CRAIG 


‘Professor Craig has now given definitive work which covers the 
whole field impressive detail and with awe-inspiring 
scholarship. His book will enable laymen form balanced view 
the whole controversial subject; and will much console 
European scholars for the lengthy sojourn the German amy 
archives Washington.’ The New Statesman. net. 


ENGLAND THE REIGNS 
JAMES AND WILLIAM 


DAVID OGG 


needed, and which deserves remain standard one.’ The 
net. second edition Mr. Ogg’s England the Reign 
(two volumes, net) will published 22nd December, 


THE OXFORD HISTORY ENGLAND: VOLUME 
FROM DOMESDAY BOOK 
MAGNA CARTA 1087-1216 


POOLE 


second and corrected edition this standard work which was 
published 1951. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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